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How can! paint a face which is so fair 

That none may know its grace unless they see it? 
Yet should you dream of any face so rare 

It seemed all goodnesa, that would surely be It. 


No bright-eyed girl, although she once was such, 
Is she Ising. Time her girl-beauty stole: 

And since has drawn, with soft, artistic touch, 
The wrinkles that reveal her gentle soul. 


Kind charity—that almost seems to cheat 
Her hate of sin by loving still the sinner— 

Beams from her eyes, gray eyes, that, soft and sweet, 
Scarce hint the depth of tenderness within her. 


She always sees some good in every one ; 
And so each feels for her esteem a debtor ; 
Mer passing sheds a radiance like the sun, 
And yet she does not know she makes us better. 


Sweet, sympathetic face! In smiles or tears, 
I cannot see such good in any other: 
Nor better tell the tle that her endears 
Than just to write her name; and that is,*‘Mother.*’ 


Anda so with silver cord that naught can sever, 
And setin my unworthy frame of rhyme— 

Praying that God will keep them bright forever— 
[ hang her picture on the walls of Time. 


‘TIFF. 
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CHAPTER V. 
At last!’’ cried Ninon, clasp- 
‘‘At last we are really 


T LAST! 
ing her hands. 
off for Paris !’’ 

“Paris in August!’’ said Lady Ingram, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“My dear child, if it were not for the 
necessity of getting you properly dressed 
for our campaign at Dinard—— But there— 
you are only nineteen ; you cannot at pres- 
ent understand the heroic dimensions of 
the sacrifice I am about to make for you ; so 
I will suffer in silence.” 

‘‘You dear kind Katherine!”’ said the girl 
prettily. 

“I am trying to be sorry for you, but I 
can’t help being very, very glad for myself, | 


and for Dick! Dick does not know Paris | 
either, 
“He isacountry cousin, like’ me. We 


mean to go abouttogether. Dick has prom- 
ised to show me everything.” 

“Poor Dick ! I believe you to be capable 
of a drive inthe goat-carriages, or of making 
him take you to see Guignol.”’ 

“Guignol isthe one thing that 1 have 
really set iny heart upon,’’ declared Ninon 
gaily. 

“Don’t goad me into drinking coco, Ka- 





therine, under your very nose! Dick, will 
you take me to see Guignol? Will you ride | 
with me in one of the merry-go-rounds in 
the Champs Elysees ?”’ 

“Of course he will,’’ Lady Ingram an-. 
swered for bim—‘*that or any other folly 
you nay choose to suggest. I shall hold 
you responsible, child, or all that may hap- 
pen.”’ | 

Ninon flushed a little, and cast an appeal- 
ing glance at her cousin. | 

The young man answered it with a faint 
adoring smile. 

He was leaning back in the railway-car- 
riage, and his eyes were fastened on the 
lovely pale face opposite tohim. It seemed 
that he was too much absorbed or too happy 
to be able to say much. 

He had gone on from the 


Mount with 


Laiy Ingram and his beautiful young 
n, instead of returning to England, 
whe was about to ad vhen be haa 
Aj 
His motaer and Mary Hawthorn bad set 


off for Malvern without him, he explained 
to Lady Ingrain; there was nothing to pre- 
vent him from seeing her safely to Paris, 





and back again to Dinard, if she would allow 
him. 

He thought it probable that he might re- 
main at Dinard himself for a week or two. 
He had never seen much of the French wa- 
tering-places; it would be all so much new 
experience. 

Lady Ingram assured him, siniling, that, 
if he were anxious to add to his stock of ex- 
periences, he could not do better than fol- 
low out the plan he had suggested. 

“I think it only too probable that you 
will go back to Barnes a sadder and a wiser 
man,’’ she added. 

“But after all, that is your look-out. I 
have warned you more than once. I don't 
care to go on playing bogey. Come with us 
by all means."’ 

They had gone first, for some reason 
which Lady Ingram did not explain, to 
Cherbourg. 

The town was full of noisy and vulgar 
tourists, the hotel was uncomfortable. 

After some inquiries about one or two 
yachts that were lying in the harbor, and 
after a very bad luncheon, Lady Ingram de- 
cided abruptly on going to Paris by the six- 
o'clock train. 

“There is nothing to be done here,”’ she 
said, with some suppressed irritation. ‘We 
can sleep the journey away, and get into 
Paris with the day all before us tor the 
dressinakers. Dick, you will see tw it, 
please. 

“Ninon and I are going to lie down and 
rest."’ 

Accordingly their mysterious visit to 
Cherbourg came to an untimely end, and 
six o’clock found theim in the train and on 
their way to Paris through the rich and lev- 
el fields of Normandy. 

Ninon’'s blue eves were blazing with ex- 
citement. 

There was no sleep for her or for Dick. 

They had established Lady Ingratn com- 
fortably at one end of the carriage with her 
pillows and shawls and French novel, and 
at the other they sat opposite to eacn other, 
leaning forward to look out of the window 
and to exchange much soft laughter and 
whispered talk as they slid through the 
pleasant landscape in the warin glow of the 
August evening—past many rich green 
meadows intersected with brooks,on whose 
edges the pollard-willows stood, gray and 
trembling-leaved, in even rows—past sweet- 


| sinelling hay-fields, where the haymakers | 


were calling to each other in the waning 


light, and turning homewards with their | 


flat brown cider-bottles slung over their 
shoulders. 

Here and there a few lingered to rake and 
toss the hay. 

A woman ina black dress, with loose 
white sleeves failing back from her sun- 


burnt arms, came from a farmhouse to a | 


well, carrying agreat brazen pitcher on 
her shoulder; the last rays of tie setting 
sun caught at the pitcher and made it shine 
like gold. 

‘Look at the trees!"' said Ninon. 
you ever see such fantastic shapes? And 
why do they grow like that, without any | 
branches? There are six over there dancing 
a minuet. 


“Can’t you see them, Dick? And there | 
are the witches in Macbeth—over there by | 
‘that pretty old chateau with the pointed 


towers. 
“And there by that brook is a company of 


“Did | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


gwsthetic men and maidens going down to | 


dinner and——” 

She stopped abruptly. 

Dick was not looking at the trees at all, 
but at her own sweet talking face. 
’ she said demure- 


‘Here we are at Caen, 


s nearly dark 


The lights of the stati flashed through 
the dusk 


It was not too dark for the men who pass- 


ed by their carriage on the way to the buf- | 
fet to see the beautifui young face at the | Worth was not in town. 
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| window, and to pasa and repass t many times | 
for the’purpose of another and yet another 
furtive stare at Miss Masserene. 

Ninon was by this time getting quite 
used to this openly-displayed admiration 
which met her on all sides. 

Dick sometimes accused her savagely in 
his heart of enjoying it. 

Certainty she did not turn from the win- 
dow, as she might easily have done, but re- 
mained bending forward, watching the bus- 
tle of the large station and chattering to her 
cousin with unwearying animation, so that 
he had no opportunity of scowling, accord- 
ing to his wont, atthe audacious men who 
dared to lift their eyes to his fair cousin's 
face. 

‘All aboard !"’ cried the guard; and the 
train began to glide on again through the 
gathering dusk, past the town and itsspires, 
past fast-flying hedges and trees, past a 
pretty little Norman village with red-roofed 
houses and achurch with a square tower, 
and a pretty country house standing peace- 
fully in the midst of smooth lawns, with all 
its windows thrown open tw the twilight 
breeze. 

It grew darker and darker. 

A fire flashed by the road-side. 

It was a forge. 

The men looked up with grimy faces, 
black against the ruddy flame of their fur- 
nace. 

The stars were coming out overhead, the 
night-air blew in chill and sweet across the 
meadows, and made Ninon shiver. 

Ina moment Dick bad her shawl un- 
strapped and round her delicate shoulders— 
Lady Ingraim’s novel had long since fallen 
from her hand. 

“Are you tired?” the young man asked 
tenderly to nis cousin. 

‘Would you like to liedown? Let me 
make the pillows all right for you." 

The girl looked at him gratefully. 

“Ilow yood you are, Dick!" she said. 
“IT aim not sleepy; but I will resta little. I 
feel as if I should never go to sleep again.’’ 

And, before the words were well out of 
her lips, she was sleeping like a child among 
her pillows. 

Poor Dick sat with folded arms and 
watched her all through the long hours of 
night. 

He felt as if he would have been content 
if it had never coine to an end. 

She was his for that brief space at least. 

There was no one to interfere with his si- 
lent worship of her loveliness or to remind 
him of his poverty, of the hopelessness ot 
of his passiou. 

He fell into an uneasy doze at last as the 
dawn caine breaking cool and gray beyond 
the waving trees and fell across his haggard 
young face; and he awoke only when the 
train stopped for the last time; and Ninon, 
breaking into a bright laugh as he sat up, 
drowsy and bewildered, assured him that 
they were really in Paris at last, and that 
she was awfully hungry. 

She looked as fresh and 
lily after her long sleep. 

“What it is to be nineteen !"’ sighed Lady 
Ingram, who had tied a thick veil over her 
own face. 

“My dear Dick, put us into s carriage at 
once, and let us get w the hotel while 
you wait for the luggage. 

“Men were chiefly invented that they 
might look after woman's imperials and 
carry ber railway-tickets.”’ 

Accordingly, while Dick was still wearily 
waiting in the waiting room for the opening 


upruffied as a 


of the doors, Lady Inyrain and Ninon were 
driven to the hotel, where rooins had been 
secured some days before, and were ad- 
mitted by a sleer rter asketchy toilet 
and, after afew hours’ sleey lacold bath 
were ready for the all-important interview 


with the great inan-milliner. 
It happened however that Monsieur 
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“He was at his country-houne. 

Madamne Barry came forward, wreathed 
in amiles, when Lady Ingram was an- 
nounced. 

Could she be of any service? 

But, when the motive of her ladyshbip’s 
visit was explained, and when the dazzled 
forewoman beheld the extreme beauty of 
the young lady who was to be prepared for 
her cainpaign at Dinard, she was the first to 
draw back. 

“I believe my taste to be as good as Mon- 
sieur Worth's certainly,"’ she snid, with 
proud humility. 

‘But in such a case as this I think it will 
be better to have a personal interview. I 
will telegraph at once. 

“If miladi will be good enough to make 
an appointment for to-morrow, I will an- 
swer for Monsieur Worth. 

“It is not often that we have the pleasure 
of dressing such great beauty. 

‘*Mademoiselie will permit meto may as 
much.” 

Ninon received this homage with her 
usual smiling. 

Perhaps she was not really as indifferent 
as sho looked ; the decision of such a woman 
was one hardly to be despised. 

Dick groaned aloud when he heard that yet 
another day was to be devoted to the dress 
inakers, 

“Yet another!’’ echoed Lady Ingram. 
‘You poor foolish Dick, inany and many 
another! 

‘To-morrow is only the beginning of Ni- 
non’s slavery. 

“And there are the dressmaker and the 
milliner and the shoemaker—you may as 
well make up your inind, both of you, at 
once, to see nothing of each other until din- 
ner-time. 

“It will save Dick the trouble ot perpetu- 
ally haunting the court of the hotel, and 
spare Ninon perhaps a few pangs of con- 
science later on.’’ 

Ninon shrugged her shoulders at poor 
Dick, and made a charming little face, as 
much as to say, ‘You see I can’t help my- 
welt.” 

But she went to her appointment with 
Monsieur Worth next day without any re- 
juctance, and submitted to be “studied"’ by 
that mnaster with the utmost complacency. 

A number of tall and pretty girls, wear- 
ing the mnost fashionable toilettes in various 
colors, passed in and out of the rooms while 
Miss Masserene’s charins were being passe 
in review. 

One or two were summoned as lay-figure: 
for various confections, or for certain coin- 
binations of tones which it was desired 
hazard. 

Worth, in his odd blue suit, surveye«i 
with his shrewd eye the young beauty wh: 
had been brought to him, and receive: 
Lady Ingram’s hal f-obseq uious suggestion + 
with good-natured but hardiy veiled con. 
teu pt. 

Madame Barry looked solemn. 

It was an anxious moment. 

“I must think—I must have a little time 
—a day or two,”’ he decided finally. ‘It is 
not only the ball-dresses, but there are the 
costumes for the beach, for breakfast, for 


| driving, for dinner—the tea-gowns—Mis- 


Masserene must be originalinall. Give me 
three days. Miss Masserene's coloring is 
exquisite; I wish to be worthy of it in 
every sense. 

“I promise you that she shall be the best- 
dressed woman in Dinard.* 

Some business-talk followed about Lady 
Ingram’s last batch of dresses; but the mas- 
ter was evidently distraught. 

His thoughts were wandering to the beau 
tiful tall pale girl with the biack hair and 
brilliant blue eyes who stood half inter 
ested, half amused by the whole scene. 

‘*Her coolness is delicious,’ 
Ingram 

“She will become any position to which 


thought Lady 
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she may attain ; and I knew I was not mis- 


taken about her beauty. Itis quite unde- 
niable. 

“Worth Is clearly struck; and he is an 
admirable judge."’ 

“In three days then,” she added aloud, 
beckoning to Ninon, who bad turned to 
look out of the wiudow into the Rue de la 
Paix, ee oe ‘ick wan moodily saun- 
tering up and do.-.n on the chance of secing 
her get inte the victoria with her cousin, 
“You will send ine word to the hotel, and 
we will come, 

“There inust be no delay. Part of the 
things can be sent after us; Only let us have 
enough to begin with. We are due at Di- 
hard on the fifteenth.” 

Ninon made atriuinphant exit between 
rows of siniling girls in fantastic costuines. 
Monsieur Worth and Madame Barry bowed 
her to the great glass doors. Lady Ingram 
felt that the morning had not been spent in 
vain. 

Poor Dick saw the girl get into the ecar- 
riage, certainly, and that was all. 

Miss Masserene was whirled away to the 


corset maker recommended by Madaine | 


Barry, to a shoemakeor's to be measured for 
innumerable pairs of boots and shoes, most 


of which would depend on the costuines for, 


which they wero intended, to the lace-wo- 
tian, to the glover's, to have her sinall 
hands measured for dozens of long Suede 
yloves, all in the natural shade, by Worth’'s 
orders, 

“Twelve dozen will doto begin with," 
Lady Ingrain decided thoughtfuliy—“ves, 
wecap always send for more, 
keep your weasure. 

“It is useless to goto Mantel about the 
hats and bonnets until we hear again from 
Worth. 

“I aim quite curious to see what he will 
devise for you.”’ 

They went back, tired out, to the hotel, 


just in tiine to dine in their bonnets at the 


hotel table. 
Lady Ingrain was fond of economising 
occasionally in a stall way. 


Is was a kind of salve to her conscience | 


for her inany extravagances, 


S. she decreed that she would not go to | 
the expense of private dinners during their 


slay. 


Ninon was going to cost her a small for- 


tune. 


It was to be hoped she would mako a 


Buitable return. 


Dick was at the door of the hotel, anxious. | 
(run through her as tho honest fellow blush- 


ly looking out for them. 


“At last! be said, his haggard taco bright- 


ening. 


And Ninon, putting her hand inside his 
tho 
begun telling 


arin, Walked back with him = through 
tlower-lined vestibnle, and 
him where they had been and 


lial done, 


what they 


Iler siniles, her sweet words and laugh- 


ter were like new life to him. 
The girl's heart sinote her, as it) so often 


did now, at sight of his simple joy in’ her | 


presence. 


But if it made him happy, was she to be | 
grim and cold and stiff with herown cousin | 
just because they were too poor ever to | 


inarry ® 


At any rate, Dick knew that as well as he 


did. 


iad not Katherine warned him? While 
they were together the least she could do 


wis to be kind to him. 


Ina very short time, no doubt, he would 
be gone back to Barnes, and to Mary Haw- 
began to 
beat a little faster—she would be beginning 


thorn, and she—the girl's heart 


her life! 


All that had gene before hardly counted, | 
' 


except for Tithany. 


But now, with Dinard, and all her lovely 
unpleasant to 
think of, and no petty economies to harass 
her very soul—now her real existence would 


new things, and nothing 


begin! 








They will , 


| wood care of the woman who 
herself to hitn, and she began to be a Little | 
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“I will bring you your bonnet and your 
»—and t 
7 Soocieged in the warmth of their happy 


| tireside. 


Von, 
“Tne drive will be so pleasant in the cool 
of the evening. 


“Bay ‘Yes!’ Ah, that is right! How kind | 


you are! 
“How pleasant it all is! I won't be a mo- 


| ment !”’ 


Sbe ran up the stairs. 
It was another ot Lady Ingram’s small 


| ecunoinies just then tw travel without a 


aid and to depend a good deal on Ninon’s 
willing young hands and feet. 

“On your head be it, Dick!" she said 

lazily. 
“It will be hot; the songs will be risky; 
we shall have to order, il not to consume, 
abominable concoctions in the shape of 
drinks. 

“But what does that matter, 80 
whisper for another hour or 80? 

“Oh, youth I” 

To Ninon’s unaccustomed eyes the scene 
in the Champs Elysees was pretty enough. 
A full inoon was shining overhead, the 
thousand ofinilk-white iamps were alight 
below. 

The trees stood motionless and fantastic 
in the contrasted radiance. 

Dick enjoyed the drive, but froin the mo- 
ment that they entered 
dens of the Atnbassadors his peace of mind 
was atan end. 

“IT am very sorry I brought you,” he 
muttered to Ninon. 

“For Lleaven’s sake, put ona veil if you 
have one! 

“What iunpertinent brutes these French 
fellows are!” 

It was the old story, at which 
shrugged her shoulders willully. 

“Don’t be cross, Dick,’’ she pleaded, in 
the little whisper and with the swift) up- 
ward glance that she knew to be irresistible. 
“The Frenchmen are listening to the songs, 
and you had better follow their example. 

She was in the wildest of spirits. 

She mesisted on drinking some of the wine 
with which she was provided, 

She admired the 
young women who lined the stage, 

She asked Dick to translate tor her when 
the audience laughed more uproarously 
than usual over soiie joke which she had 
inissed, and was surprised to find how little 
point there was in the joke as rendered by 


| him. 


The girl felt a little warm thrill of liking 


ed and stammered over his) explanations; 
she thought quickly that he would take 
should trust 
at all. 


ashamed of herselt for being there 


And yet had not Katherine allowed her to | 


come? 
And was it not very pleasant there un- 
der the limes in the mingled moonlight and 


gas-light, where so many adiniring glances | 
Dick was 


met heron all sides, and where 
80 well abletd take care of her? 
She looked at hitn. 
His kind face was clouded. 
With one of her sudden pretty impulses, 
the girl put ber hand in his arin. 


“Dick,’’ she whispered, ‘‘you are tired, | 


and so am I. 

“T don't like it one bit. 
ine home? T would rather 
talking quietly with—with Katherine and 
you. 


Will you 


passionate delight that answered her, 


“Why are you notal ways your own sweet 
and true self?" the voung ian answered in | 
| the same careful voice. 
“Tit were only toterment me that you | 


made ine bring you bere, dear, it was hard- 
lv worth while. There are so qany 
ways left for you.” 

The girl hung her pretty head. 


“Ain | such a torment to vow then?” she 





' ed from the 


the crowded = yar- | 


Ninon | 


gorgeous] y-dressed | 


other 





rene 
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said, her voice tretnbling. 
“Yos—a torment and a delight too. 

Ninon, vou know it well enough! 
| dear, let ine take you out 
| place.”’ 

Lady Ingram was as lazily willing to go 
home as she had been to come out. 

Between her various campaigns she en- 
couraged in herself astate of agreeable tor- 


This was what she was thinking in vague 
Kecret exultation as she went on eating her 
soup and chatting to Dick and Lady In- 
wrain. 

Oneor two quiet French girls from the 
provinces were sitting at the next table 
and looked dazzled at the radiant young | 
ereature, | 

Ninon found time to pity them furtively | 
for their plain little sallow faces and ugly | forthe renewal of her health and the pre- 
plaid gow ns. | servation of her youth. 

“JTethey could guess what my life is go- ‘The large drawing-room at the hotel was 
ing to bel’ she thought in a swift sweet | eool and pleasant enough. 
glow of self-gratulation. = There were her sota and 

“Oh, itis nice to be happy! The world 
would be perfect if one need never think or 
look beyond the day !"" 

‘They drank their coffee at a little table in 
the court. 

Some ladies were sitting about in charm- 
ing evening-dresses, 

One or two young men were smoking 
their cigarettes among the birds and tlowers 
and ygold-fish; some one was playing a 
pretty air from Olivette in the drawing- 
room close by; the light faded, and the 
lainps began to glow among the shrubs, 

Ninon was talking in half whispers to 
Dick while he sinoked. 

Lady Ingram was absorbed in stroking 
Monsieur Pomponnet, the beautiful sleek 
cat with whom she had made friends. 

As Ninon had got steadily through her 
work during the day, her friend and guide 
supposed it would not do to interfere with 


Oh, 
' Come, 
of this borrible 


her novel and 
| beyond the lace curtains for the cousins, 
| where they could sit and look upon the 


that passed to and fro beneath them in 
brilliant glare of the electric light. 

Dick always remembered that night as 
the happiest of all during their stay in 
Paris, : 

Ninon was in sucha pretty, softened un 
usual mood. 

Sue listened so gently to all his talk about 
his hoine and his tinether and = kind little 
Mary Hawthorn. 

Certainly she did not say much; but she 
answered “Yes” and “No wheneverit was 
required of her, and looked at him with 
sweet cousiniy eves whenever be paused, 
as if beguing him to go on speaking. 

And,it sometimes her thoughts were 
busy with the fuiure—with ber dresses an i 


the 


her little amnuseinent in the evening. | the cottaye at Dinard and all the pleasure 
“Katherine,” said the girl presently,with and excitement that were awaiting ber— 
a pretty pretence of alariu: at ber own | poor Dick was none the wiser, and only 


audacity, ‘may Dick take us to one of the | wished, as ne had already wished a 


ous 
theatres? Would you be horribly bored? and times since the day of their meetin 
Lady Ingraw helplessly lifted her hands thethreshold of Madame P ird's ing 
and let thein fall into her lap. that Ninon could be snatched m Lady 


Ingram and the unwholesome influence 


“Please !’’ urged Ninon, coming over to 
which would surround her in that ladv’s 


her side and kneeling down 80 as to bring 


her aweet face on alevel with Lady In- | set, and could be carried off to a quiet En- 
gram’a, | 


lot his cousin’s 


por, Which was necessary, she considered, | 


ber shaded lamp, and there wasthe baleony | 


crowded boulevard and the shilting throng 


nly inthe girl’s capri- 
was eweet and aa thane was much—would 


ut next day the whirl of shoppin and 
‘ste and endless weariness Conen 
ieh cream of tradesmen, of young women 
with boxes and baskets, of inessengers, was 
perpetuall invading their drawing-room in 
the hotel during the een he — Lady 

rain and Ninon spent at home. 
i could not help catching glimpses— 
like Pepys of old in the palace gardens—of 
wonderiul laced petticoats, of inany-colored 
silken hose, of dozens and dozens of hand- 
kerchiefs tied with blue and pink ribbous 
and embroided, inevery fantastic fashion 


that it was possible to conceive, with the 
| 

long as | 
you can sit near Ninon and contrive to | 


name ot “Ninon.” ‘ 

These, with boots and shoes, with gloves, 
fans, laces—a hundred pretty trifles—came 
in incessaatly, until they overflow- 
bed-room and the box-room, 
and took possession of the drawing-room 
tables and sofas, 

Then came Worth’s all-important intima- 
tion, causing a thrill of excitement and ne- 
cessitating the countermanding of many 
orders, : 

For the great man had decreed that Miss 
Masserene was to be dressed entirely in 
white, and farther requested that the young 
lady should refrain trom the wearing of any 
ornaments except pearls. 

Lady ingram contessed 


pouring 


herself a little 


| doubtful asto the result; but Worth politely 


pooh-poohed her fears. ; 
* In avear or two colors might bedesirable 
for Miss Masserene. 

At present it would be little Jess than a 
sin to throw away her marvellous complex- 
jon on anything but white. 

And accordingly costume upon costume 
in every shade from dead white to creain 


| were added to the store of pretty things for 
” | which so meny new trunks had had to be 


bought—dresses in white cashmere, in white 
gauze, in white silk, white satin, white vel- 
vet, white broeade—in every conceivable 
material and form, 

Ninon looked at them with as much sup- 
pressed amazement as if they had been the 
sudden gift of a fairy godmother. 

“We must see about the hats and bonnets 
at onee,’’ decided Lady Ingram practically. 
“Mantel had better come and study the 
costumes at her leisure. She will Know 
what to do then for each.” 

And indeed a splendid young lady, with 
fair hair and jong gloves and a bunch of 
roses in her belt, eame from the famous 
bonnet-maker, and spent a morning in in- 
specting Miss Masserene’s dresses and in 
taking notes respecting thein in an elegant 
little pocket- book. 

“]Tow in the world are you going to pack 
all these things?"’? groaned poor Dick, who 
was compelled to Kick -his heels all day 
long in the glaring hot streets and to con- 


t imself with an hour or two of Ninon's | - 
vane rsay ng Ro _ /ing onthe ramparts and the journey to 


society in the evening. 
“J don’t believe Ninon will put half of 


| themon.” 
“Ninon will dress four times a day at Di- | 


nard, my dear Dick; and we don’t intend to 
wear the same gown twice. But make 


| your mind easy. 
take 
be sitting and | 


“Worth will send his own packers, and 
so will Mantel, and they won't forget to 
charge tor their services in the bills. But 


‘ | there—I think Ninon may have a_ holiday 
She was almost frightened at the glance of | 


this allernoon, 


“You may go and moon with her in the | 


Champs Elysees, if you like. 
and will not go out.”’ 


I am tired, 


The two young people went off, nothing | 


loath, and Ninon insisted on seeing Guignol 
and laughed till she cried over a drama 
called ‘La Potmmmade da Senegal,” like the 
child that she sometimes was. 

And afterwards they sat on the chairs and 
watched what was left of Paris in August 
driving towards the Bois, 

Ninon exclaimed at the beauty of one or 
two ladies in) pink dresses, who drove by, 
lying in their little victorias; but Dick 
frowned and chaiuged the subject, in spite 
amused interest in their 
postillions, with their red 


funny little 


| jackets and white wigs tied with black rib- 


bons, 

“I don't think vou like Paris!" pouted 
Ninon. 

“T don't think you care to be here even 
with mie. 

“And Tam so happy! I love to be ina 
big city. 

“IT love the glitter and the noise and the 
— . 

“Poor child !"" said Dick heartily. 

“Why ‘poor child’?” asked Ninon won- 
deringly. 

“Wi do vou pity me, Dick?” 

“Because you never have known anv- 
thing better, or you would not care jor the 


glitter and emptiness and wickedness of 


Paris, 

“I don’t like to hear an English girl talk 
like that.” 

‘But Lam not English,”’ returned Ninon 
flushing. 

“IT aim Irish; and I have lived all 
abroad. 

“And I know I am not proper and prime, 
like Miss Hawthorn. And vou need not 
Stay with ine any longer, thank you. Taim 
yoing home to Katherine.” 


my life 


inon !' cried the young man, springing 
Up to follow her as she hastened across the 
walk, evidentivy meaning to hail a carriage 


erown account. 


But she would not listen. 

very one turned to stare at the beautiful 
ansry young creature as she flashed past 
Loe. 


Dick looked at them with savago eyes. 


*‘Ninon,”’ he said, coming up with her in 


a few i , -j ‘“ 
glish home with his mother, where all that | by yourssl-doyes vou are not to walk on 


ear ?’’ 


ble?’ he said in a low voice, 


think it is so gree to be 











| is settled then? I am so glad! It 


r 
“I will,” she said perversely. 
“You shall not. Do you want me 


knock some of those French fellows dow . 
It is of no use your trying to get . 
will not let you go.”’ 


away. j 
And then he called a victoria and put her 


in, and took his seat by her side, 


“Ninon, need you make me go misera- 


**‘Heaven knows I am unhappy enough 


already !"’ 


Upon which the girl began to sob, 

“Is it my fault?” she said passi 
“Did I ask you to coine with us? yr 
scolded and 


frowned at all day long? What have ] done 


that you should pity me? I aim very 
to be envied. There is nota girl — 


i 
world who would not give her eyes sik 


my place!’ 
“Ninon !"" 
“Don't speak to me!’" she cried, while 


the ple who drove past them r 
the Fittte scene with curious eyes, « “ye 
alone! You are very unkind and hate 


you !”’ 
~ Nor would she speak another word to 
until they reached the hotel, wins 





CHAPTER VI. 


HEY were going to the Opera that even. 
ing. As he waited in the drawing. 
room for the ladies to appear before 

dinner, Dick wondered wretchedly whether 
his beautiful capricious tyrant meant to 
on being cruel to him. He had brought 
two bouquets. Would Ninon accept hers, 
or would she fling it in his face? It was iin- 
possible to tell at all times what she might 
not do, 

And he stood staring blankly out into the 
noisy street, with bis hands in his pockets, 
whistling aruetul tune and feeling very 
unhappy indeed. 

And then suddenly atimid little hand 
was laid upon hisarin,and the sweetest low- 
est voice spoke his name; and, turning as 
though he had received an electric shock, 
he saw such a charming penitent face close 
to his shoulder that all his doubtsand_per- 
plexities vanished into thin air, 

The storm was over, with its bewilderin 
flasnes and angry rain-drops; a pretty Apri 
sunshine had succeeded it, and was Siniling 
at him out of Ninon’s blue eyes. 

“Tam so sorry!” she said, aking upa 
little mouth. “I was in a very bad temper. 
Dick, will you forgive ine, and let us be 
friends again ?”’ 

The poor felléw made a helpless gesture 
of assent, of delight, of consciousness of his 
own madness, and took the girl’s two fever- 
ish little hands in his. 

‘“Ninon,’’ he said, the words seeming to 
be wrung from hiimnin bis pain, ‘why didI 
ever see you, mv dear?” 

“Now, Dick, don’t begin again,’’ she said 
gently. 

“Ilave we not been very happy together? 
Have vou forgotten itall alread y—the even- 


Paris ? 

‘You are not half as glad to have found a 
cousin us I am.” - 

“IT have forgotten nothing,’’ said poor 
Dick abruptly. 

“Why should you? Are not we going to 
be friends all our lives? And” with a 


| charming sinile up into his troubled face, as 


they stood holding each other’s hands—*do 
you hnow what I have got for you, by way 
ofimaking up for my bad behavior to- 
day ?” 

Ile shook his head. 

It did not much matter to him what she 
said, 80 long as they were together, lookin 
into each other’s eyes and holding 
other’s hands. 

“An invitation to Les Buissons for the 
summer!" N+ declared, with pretty 


| triumph. 


“T have talked Katherine over. You are 
not to go to the hotel at Dinard; you are t 
come to the cottage with us. Now am I not 
a good litthe Ninon, and will you promise 
not to scold me any more ?”’ 

Dick was silent, his gazestill passionately 
fixed on her face. 

“Have you nothing to say?’’ asked the 
girl, alittle hurt. 

“I thought you would be so pleased. Of 
course, if you would rather go to the hotel, 
orif you would rather go back to Miss 
Hawthorn——” 

“That is what 1 should do, if I were man- 
ly enough,” said poor Dick, with a groan. 
“But, see, 1 am not. I cannot leave you. I 
know whata fool I am for my pains. 
know what misery I am laying up for my- 
self by staying near you; but I cannot go 

“Dick! 

Ninon’s eyes sank. 

She tried to withdraw her hands. 

“You are not very complimentary 


| Katherine and me.” 


“fam telling the truth,” he answered 
simply. “It is notalways very pleasant 
speak orto hear. But forgive me, dear; 
have no right to distress you with my Per 
plexities, It was very good of you to 
ine the invitation, and of course I accept it. 
A sunimer with Ninon Masserene! I wonder 
what inan would not accept it, no matter a 
whut cost to himself!’ 

“Dick, you are not to make prett 
speeches, sir; that is worse a great deal! it 

woul 
have spoiled my pleasure a little if you 
not been there.”’ 

Dick shook his head again, as he released 
her hands and Lady Ingram came into the 
rool. 

*T said 


‘a little,’ declared Ninon d& 
murely ; and, turning to Lady Ingram, she 
added, “You see I was right, Katherine 
and Dick will be very glad of a month oF 
two at Dinard with us. He is waiting Ossy 
‘Thank you’ to you for the invitation to 
Buissons,’’ 
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dear Dick, don’t trouble yourself,” 


oM 
said y Ingram languidly. ‘There isno 
reason to! Tell me this time next year 


.r you feel grateful or not. I think 

tt are going to put yourself into a 
very false position. You don't suppose Ni- 
non will have any time to waste upon you 
re? My dear boy, she will be surround- 


-_ hundred times as rich as 


ea by adorers a 
Pe will not have the remotest ¢hance; 
and, tinding the situation disagreeable, you 
will probably salk, which will not mend 
matters in the least and will merely lay you 
open to ridicule.” 

“Does all that mean,” cried Dick, trying 


to laugh, “that your ladyship regrets your | 
' ad conti- | 


kindness already, and that you 
dently depended on my declining your in- 
vitation ?” 

Lady Ingram shrugged her shoulders. 

“T ain not of so irresistible a temperament 
as all that,’’ she retorted. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Town and Country. 





BY P. C. BERRETTA. 





/ and decide,” said Mr. Worthington,a 
trifle testily, to his deliberating wife 
and daugiter,. 

Mr. Worthington, who had worked his 
way from a country farmhouse to a West- 
end mansion, though proud of his aristo- 
cratic wife and daughter, feebly resented 
this annual outlay, and was inclined to ill- 
temper accordingly. 

“T suggest Brighton,” said Miss Worth- 
ington, whose emphasis on the pronoun 
seemed to seal the suggestion. 

“Or Hastings,’’ sighed mamma, reflec- 
tively. 

“No,” coolly vetoed Cordelia,’’ ‘we've 
been there so often. 

“Now lot ine see.”’ 

And heedless of irate papa’s impatience, 
she fell to neditating. 

“What shall wedo with Bert?’ she 

uestioned, carelessly looking up,as though 
Bert were a superfluous piece of furniture, 
scarcely worth the price of storage. 

“Leave her at home with Miss Mills,” said 
her mother promptly. 

“A child like that should not neglect her 
studies for ammusement.”’ 

As papa stood on the hearthrug, dangling 
his gold seals and inwardly fuming, there 
was the ripple of a light laugh without the 
oaken doors of the breakfast-room ; than a 
quick rush downstairs—the last three clear- 
ed with a leap—a rapid turn of the handle, 
and sturtling all, flushed, panting, laugh- 
ing, aslim young figure burst into the 
Troon. 

*“bertha!”’ 

Mainma’s voice was stern with dignified 
reproof. 

“Beg pardon, all! 

“T thought breakfast was over. 

“Hector and I were having arun in the 
yard, you know. 

“How he barked ! 

*Did you hear him, Cordelia? 

“And when I went upstairs, there was 
Hector behind me, and——’’ 

“We are not interested inthe exploits of 
your canine companion,” interrupted her 
elder sister’s sinooth tones. 

“We were discussing something more im- 
portant.”’ 

“Ol! Bertie said, apologetically, feeling 
slightly crushed,and still standing with her 
back against the door. 

The keen May sunshine showed the two 
faces — Cordelia’s regular-featured, pale, 
proud-lipped, with  light-blue eyes, and 
masses of dim-gold hair coiled smoothly 
behind her head; and Bertie’s—well, not 
exactly pretty, but infinitely more charin- 
ing than that of the acknowledged beauty 
of the family. 

Her long, thick hair was blown into loose 
waves by the cool inorning wind; her eves 
were shining; her cheeks as bright as wild 
ei 
“It shall be Brighton,”’ decided Cordelia, 
risiny, at last. 

“Going to Brighton?” cried Bertie, the 
Irrepressible. 

“Why don’t you go to West Row?” 

“West Row,”’ scornfully. 

“Where is West Row ?” 

And she condescended to 
younger sister as she said It. 

“Why, don’t von know—really? 


y ELL, well, I wish vou'd make haste 


look at her 


“lv's the place where Cousin Samantha | 
father following, up the steps and into the 


lives, 
“Way out in the country somewhere.” 
“What a lucid explanation,’ sneeringly. 
“*Wav outin the country somewhere!’ 
Well, we do not purpost spending the 
sumnmerin a common farmbouse, with 
country boors for associates——"’ 


“Cordelia !’’—the fresh, young voice rang | 
: y S S| father shaking hands with the diminutive 


out In indignant reproof—“tyou onght to be 
ashained of yourself. 


“Mean it? 

“Blest if I don't! 

“But I say, Bert,” asthe others upliftediy 
left the rooin, “what made you take up the 
cud ele for the West Row boys? 

“Was it,” quizzically pinching a warm 
velvet cheek—“was it because of “he lad I 


aepamneed to you in my office last Soptem- 


| “A deuced fine fellow, eh? 
| “Were you thinking of him, Miss 





Diplo- 


macy?” 
But, blushing furiously, Bert shook her 


- terical 


_ head with suspiciously emphatic decision, | 


| and, slipping trom her father’s arm. ran out 
| Of the room. 

So, when city aristocrats were crowding 
to the green gloom of forest solitudes, or 
the crush and glitter of a fashionable water- 
Ing-place, the names otf Mra. and Miss 
Worthington appeared upon the hotel regis- 
ter of the Royal Hotel, Brighton. 

And the same day Caleb Worthington 
took along glorious holiday, and carried 
Bertie off to his native vwn—a straggling 
nn little place among the 
lis. 

And in the long scented summer days 
that followed, the girl grew to love every- 
a. animate and inanimate round Poppy 
“arm. 

One evening she loitered inthe great 
| Sloping gardens before the verandahed 
| green shuttered house. 
| Such gardens! 

Not  peenity regular Dutch diagrams 
we city folks boast—prim, concise, box- 
hedged—but whole sheets ot color, fragrant, 
luxuriant, bloomful. 

A gentleman passing, young, good-look- 
ing, grey-clad, paused suddenly outside the 
low rustic fence. ‘ 

A moment more and he had vaulted over 
= was standing, bareheaded, at Bertie’s 
side. 

“*Miss Worthington, may I hope I am not 
forgotten ?”’ 

“Mr. Carlyn !"’ . 

She held outa little tanned hand, a_ hot 
glow kindling under the big straw garden- 
Ing-hat. 

‘IT have been absent from West Row some 
time,”’ he said, looking quizzically at the 
bright changeful tace under the shadow 
hat; “but Mrs. Dentand I are very old 
friends, 

“So being terribly behind-band in my 
visits to Poppy Farin, 1 intend now to take 
advantage of the weather and atone for my 
nevlect.”’ 

Somenow, Bertie fell to thinking that 
Night, as she sat in the shadow of the rosy 
chintz curtains, of Cordelia’s last scornful 
words— 

“T suppose you'll have some country ad- 





but don’t lose your heart, Bertie. 

“They're all the same, these rustic beaux 
—awkward, blushing, stupid.’’ 

And then she thought of Reuben Car- 
lyn’s easy courteous manner, his quiet gen- 
tlemanly grace. ; 

“And if Mr. Carlyn isacountry farmer, 


ing the placid smiling face in the sky above 
her, ‘‘I—well,] don’t really dislike country 
farmers, that’s all.” 

And three days later she wrote Cordelia 
a long recrossed letter, saying she was go- 
ing to marry a West Row boy and live in 
West Row for ever.” 

And Cordelia replied frigidly that they 
had always known (Bertie) would disgrace 
the family. 

“You don’t mind being 2 farmer’s wife, 
pet ?”’ Reuben questioned eagerly. 

“Mind? 

“Of course I mind, sir. 

“But when there is no other way of satis- 
fving a troublesome boy—— 

" “By-the-way, When shall 
farin ?”” 

“Soon, my darling.” 

Caleb Worthington chuckled and laughed 
as he read Cordelia’s letter. 

“Pack up, Bertie; we inust be home as 
SOO!) AS Latta 

“Our pleasant holiday is over, 

“Don’t look so forlorn, little one, Carlyn’s 
coming up too.” 

It was evening when the trio reached the 
city. 

The carriage rolled through the fashion- 
able thoroughfares and stopped before a 
great mansion. ney 

Lights gleamed from within, lace cur- 
tains fluttered at the windows, 


I see the 





“If it is a coinmon farmhouse, it was | 


K0d enough for papa, and ought to surely 
v@ good enough for us. 
“Country boors! 


“I Just wish some of your languid nonen- 


Uties trom the Assthetic Club were half such 
thorough gentlemen, that’s all.”’ 
“Bravo, Bert! 


You're your father’s daughter, everv 
Inchof vou,” cried Caleb Worthington’s 
voice, in ringing approval 

Tt 8 the } esi ‘ ] Ace nder the sun 

8a co) » farn ise, and I LaKO 
you down there this June. 

“See if I don’t.” 


And, surprised into forgetting his pom- 
pcsity, he caught his favorite in his arms 
~~ her a sounding kiss. 

“Will you? 

“Do you mean it?” 


acy it wus to be 


Bewildered, she passed with him, her 


long lighted drawing-room, 
A little silver-haired old lady, ina dark 

rustling silk, came briskly forward. 
“Welcome, my dear. 
“Don't vou know ine? 
“Tm Reuben’s mother. 
And then, a8 in a dream, 


sertiec saw her 


person in black, and Reuben kissing her 


heartily. : : 

Than as Caleb Worthington caught sight 
ot Bertie’s bewildered tace, he burst into a 
shout of laughter. 

“Jtisall right, Bert; but what a conspir- 
sure. 

“Reuben’s the son of ny old friend Jim 
Carivn. ; 

“He was badly sinitten that day in 
notion of 


Iny 


offiee. and got up the romantic 
winning \ 1} for iove. 
fa'sesd r r.. he 8 done 
a - » 9 
Ri ibe laughed id caught the 
vondering face in his white hands. 
‘“j'ina West Row boy, was born and 


lived there, own a nice place down there 
to-day ; but this is my only farmhouse, little 
woman. P 

“Aare you sorry?’ 


mirers In that almost mythical West Row, . 


Mr. Moon,”’ said Bertie coolly, apostrophiz- | 


Reuben sprang out and held bis hand to 
| Bertie. 








| of a physician who declined an 





“And now yoa've had a glimpse of your 
domain, hurry up, Bert, for mainma’s ex- 
pecting us at home,” cried Mr. Worthing- 
ton. 

And Bertie laughed—a little, happy, hys- 
laugh—and hid her face on her 
lover's breast. 

“Oh, I'm so glad. 

“You naughty papa.” 

Then, womanlike— 

““W hat will Cordelia say ?"’ 

But Bertie,so happy in her beautiful 
home and her husband's royal love, could 
not hear Cordelia’s murmur of rebellious 
resignation— 

“It is kismet. 

“That child to win the catch of the sea- 
son. 

“It was West Row versus Brighton. Dear 
mo!" 

a a eon 

ANCIENT STATIONERY.—ISit not strange 
in these days of cheap stationery to think of 
atime when both parchment and papyrus 
had become 80 rare and so exorbitantly ex- 

nsive that both Greeks and Romans were 

n the habit of using a palimpsest, which 
Was siiuply some old manuscript with the 
former writing erased? Thus countloss 
works of authors now celebrated, and 
whose every word is held priceless in this 
ninetcenth century, were ruthlesshy de- 
stroyed by their contemporaries, Verily 
those prophets lacked honor! Many were 
the expedients resorted to by the early 
scribes for the supply of writing materials, 
There was no scribbling paper whereon to 
jot down trivial memoranda or accounts, but 
the heaps of broken pots and crockery of all 
sorts, Which are so abundant in all Eastern 
towns, prove the first suggestion for such 
china tablets and slates as we now use, and 
bits of sinooth stone or tiles were constantly 
used for this purpose, and remain to this 
day. Fraginents of ancient tiles thus wrote 
on (such tiles as that whereon Ezckiel was 
commanded to portray the city ef Jerusa- 
lem) have been found in many places. The 
island of Elephantine, on the Nile, is said 
to have furnished more than a hundred 
speciinens of those memoranda which are 
now In various tnuseums. One of these isn 
soldiers’s leave of absence, scribbled on a 
fraginent of an old vase. How little those 
scribes and accountants foresaw the interest 
with which learned descendants of the bar- 
barians of the isles would one day treasure 
their rough notes! Still quainter were the 
writing mnaterials of the ancient Arabs,who 
before the time of Mohammed used to curve 
their annals on the shoulder-biades of 
sheep; these “sheep-bone chronicles’’ were 
strung together, and thus preserved. After 
a while, sheep's bones were replaced by 
sheep's skin, and the mnanufacture of parch- 
ment was brought to such perfection as to 
omg it among the refinements of art. We 
1ear Of Velluins that were tinted yellow, 
others were dyed of a purple,and the writing 
thereon was in golden tak, with gold bor- 
ders and inany-colored decorations. These 
precious manuscripts were anointed withthe 
oil of cedar to preserve them from moths, 
We haar of one such in which the name of 
Mohamined is adorned with garlands of tu- 
lips and carnations painted in vivid colors. 
Stull more precious was the silky paper of 
the Persians, powdered with gold and silver 
dust, whereon were painted rare illuimina- 
tions, while the book was perfuined with 
attar of roses or essence of sandal-wood, Of 
the demand for writing :naterials one may 
fori some faint notions froin the vast man- 
uscript libraries of which records have 
been preserved, as having been collected 
by the Caliphs both of the East and West, 
the former in Bagdad, the latter in Andalu- 
sia, Where there were 80 great public libra- 
ries, besides that vast one of Cordova. We 
also hear of private libraries, such as that 
invitation 
from the Sultan of Bokhara because the ear- 
riage of his books would have required 400 
camels. If all the physicians of Bagdad 
were equally literary, the city could searce- 
ly have contained their books, as we 


| that the medical brotherhood nummberd 860 


Reka 
| fault, and, when 





licensed practitioners. 
an scien tllapincmmnnsesinien 

Tue Razor-Back Hoag.—To the traveler 
through Texas, one of the strangest and 
Inost peculiar features of landseape is the 
razor-back hoy. He is of Swiss cottage sts le 
of architecture. His physical outline is an- 
gular to adegree unknown outside of atext- 








hear | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Disciple oF EscuLaPius.—A_ designa- 
tion given to a «medical practitioner in 
heather mytholony, Esculapinus is repre- 
sented as the god of medicine, 

HuMAN StTRENOTH.— It is «ascertained 
that, toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, in Holland, four men had the 
saine amount of power which five men had 








| acentury afterward. The food had essen- 


tially changed. 


Fresa Water.—The la body of 
fresh water on the globe is Lake Superior 
400 iniles long, 160 miles wide at its great- 
est breadth, and having an area of 32,000 
stare miles, Its mean depth is said to be 
‘and its greatest depth about 200 fathoms. 
Its surface is about feet above the level 


| of the sea, 


LATIHES.— Lathe for turning ivory, wood, 
iron, and other substances, so as to shape 
them to the views of the artist, was origin- 
ally an instruiment of rude construction, in. 
vented by Talus, a grandson of Dedaius, 
about 1240 B. C. Pliny ascribes the inven- 
tion to Theodore of mos, Modern lathe 
aa frequently cost thousands of dol- 
ars, 

Tue Horse.—In Russia people do not 
use blinders to cover the eyes of horses,and 
80 they seldom get frightened. They know 
when to start, because they can see when 
the people have got into the carriages, and 
when they hear noises they can see the 
cause. Blinders it is said were invented by 
an English nobleman to hide a defect inthe 
eyes ol a valuable horse, and then they were 
found to be good places for the nobility to 
»ut on their coats-cf-arms, and so they came 
Into fashion. 

Ther Lonorst Hatrn.—The longest piece 
of hair on record, exhibited at the Greut 
Exhibition of 1851 in London, belonged to 
a French girl of Paris, and was 72 inches in 
length. The story of the one that measured 
64 inches is rather romantic. It came from 
the head of a Swabian peasant girl, who 
had two suitors for her hand, one a poor 
farin hand, and the other a rich miller. The 
miller owned the cottage in which the Swa- 
bian girl and her widowed mother lived, 
and being as selfish and unscrupulous as he 
wns wealthy,threatened to drive his tenants 
out of their home unless his suit was suo- 
cessful, although they had already paid 
part of the price demanded for the cottage, 
and were saving and working to pay the re- 
juainder. In this emergency a travelin 
hair merchant appeared in the village, an 
sooner than marry the wealthy miller, or, 
on the other hand, have her ed mother 
driven from house and hone, the girl de- 
termined upon the sacrificeof her beauti- 
ful hair. It was taken tothe Leipsic 
annual fair, and sold there to an American 
dealer. 

A Roya Story.—The royal house of 
W urtemberg in Germany derives its name, 
a contemporary tells us, from the res 
legend. A poor burgher fellin love wit 
the daughter of the Emperor of Austria, 
asthe two young people saw no pros 
of obtaining the Tinperial consent to their 
union, they fled together into Suabia, where 
they bought a small piece of land and estab- 
lished an ion. It stood at the foot of a inoun- 
tain, and its possessor therefore went by the 
name of the ‘Wirt ain Berg,” or the ** Land- 
lord at the Mountain.” ne day the Em- 
peror was travelling to Frankford, and 
stopped on his way at his daughter's house 
without recognizing her. She knew hiin 
directly, and persuaded her husband to 
make themselves known tothe Emperor 
and to beg his forgiveness. Accordingly, 
taking their little son, they all fell at his 
feet entreating his pardon, which he will- 
ingly granted, as he was overjoyed to find 
his daughter. Moreover, the Emperor 
created bis son-in-law a duke; butin me 
mory of this occurence he was to keep his 
name of “Wirt am Berg,’’ which subse 


| quently becaine Wirtemberg, or in modern 


book on the science of geometry. The coun. | 
try razor-back prowls around in the woods, | 


and lives on acorns, peanuts and roots: when 
he can spare time he climbs ander his own- 
er’s fence and assistin harvesting the corn 

In this respect he is neighborly to a 
his duty to the owner’s 
crop will allow, he will readily tarn in and 
assist the neighbors, even working at mirlit 
rather than see his crop &poil for want of at- 
tention. Crossing the razor back with blue 
blooded stock makes but little laoprove- 
nent. The only ellective way to Iniprove 
him is toecross him witha railroad train. 
Iie then becomes an linported Berkshire or 
Potand-China hoy, and if he doesnot knoek 
the train off the track, the railroad pays for 
hin at the rate of 21 a pound,for which they 
are allowed the tnourntul privilege of sho- 
veling the remains otf the track. The ham 


of the razor-back is nore than thie 
hind leg of aniron fire-aoy, but not quite 
80 fat as a pine knot. 
EO 

IT rather reduces the rtinessof alaugh 

ata storyv ) t 4 
rs ay 
<a o eo 

NEARLY all the southern pay barge 

from $2 to $10 per head for announcing po- 


litical candidates. In this matter the press 
ey a rush of over twenty candidates 
r each office. 


tunes Wurtemberg. 


MAKING FRIENDS IN ALASKA.—a letter 
to a San Franciseo paper says,we experienc- 
ed no trouble from the natives, except in 
théeearly part of the winter they would 
eome and stand about our doors and win- 
dows and get in our way generally, so that 
they becaine a nuisance. When the frost 
gathered on our windows they pte om A 
holes open by licking the frost with their 
tongues, This we finally got rid of by 
inaking a strong decoction of cayenne pep- 
per and painting the outside of the glass, so 


| that .icking was not atall comfortable. A 


tow of the respectable ones were occasion- 
ally let into the house. Ifany of these did 
net behave themselves we treated them 
with very little ceremony, so that 
they soon becaine afraid of us, and were 
very civil. Attirst some of them hada 
habit ofopening the door and walking into 
the house as ii they were the owners, and 
after ashorttiine we gottired of this and 
kicked a few of thein out, and by that 
ineans they have improved in their man- 
ners considerably. There is very little 
fight ja them, and they never stick together 
or stand up for each other. If you cuff one, 
the rest stand around and look on and 
laugh and say it is good,and the fellow get- 


ting chastised is bad. They are not atall 
handsoine, but then they are quite well tor 
gavages. The yornen when young are 
iInuch better iookKing than the tnen. but all 
are ver t ’ ireain of washing 

Da . _ ‘ ] wear a 
lar re pair of bone buttons, like shirt studs, 


in the 8 them any- 

thing but a pleasant appearance. The wo- 

nen tattoo their chins, which they consider 
| agreat mark of beauty, but I cannot say 
| that I agree with them on that point 


r under lips, aod it giv 
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MINE. 





BY A. Y. BR. 





Not much of earth belongs to me, 
A few short feet of mossy ground, 
Soon measured o'er, in sheltered nook, 
A little lowiy grass-clothed mound. 
Not much—for all I have lies bere— 

A maiden young, and fresh, and fair ; 
A very flower in eariy Spring. 

She seemed to scent the vacant air. 


But Death, with never-idle scythe, 
Cut short my darlings little life ; 
And buried with her are the dreams 
Of when we should be man and wife. 
Not much of earth belongs to me, 
Yet is that little dearer far 
Than any gem on monarch's brow, 
Than light is to the evening star. 


“Not much of earth belongs to me, 
Butin yon heaven of sapphire blue, 
One treasure stored is all my own, 
A maiden lovely, sweet and true. 
Death may not hoid the fragile flowers ; 
They die, but every Spring-tide brings 
A new and bright awakening 
Of all earth's pleasant sleeping things. 


fo doth my flower bloom again 
In yonder blissful, deathless home ; 
An angel wears her at bis breast 
Until her long-losthover come. 
And as I sit beside her grave, 
Shining in tender Spring sunshine, 
It seems to me as though all earth 
And all of heaven were wholly mine. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘PENKIVEL ; 
MYSTERY OF ST. EGLON,”’ 
ETC., 








OR, THE 


ETC 





CHAPTER XXXV.—[CONTINUVED. ] 


YOUR lordship hasn't no call to make 

such remarks as them. I'm my cous- 

_ in’s lawtul guardian under the Court— 
good inoney paid in to get ine the right—and 
till she is of age, there isn’t aiman in Eng- 
land can interfere with me, except, maybe, 
her father, and he isn’t likely to turn up. 
And, if I choose to let my cousin play-act 
and make money, that’s my business and 
nobody else's. 

“As tor her being a slave, that’s nonsense. 
She's took proper care of certainly, and 
needs must, with a hundred young fellows 
atatime serenading her, and making all 


manners of love in their mad furrin way. | 


So I stick to my post, and stand by her be- 
cause she’s worth taking care of; and there's 
an end, 

“We don't want a husband to pocket all 
her earnings just yet. Eh, that’s the griev- 
ance, isn't it?"’ 

**How can Grace endure this man? What 
a wartyrdom she is suffering! And on the 
other side, bad as he is, we he is her 
only protector against Delgado and his fra- 
ternity. 

“Tt is horrible—most horrible !'said Lord 
Enderby to himself, ashe rose in speechless 
disgust and crossed the room to say good- 
bye to Lady Brentwyche and Anne. 

“Gregory has been mnaking you angry ?"’ 
observed Lady Brentwyche anxiously. 

“And no wonder,” said Mrs. Blake, in a 
hot tone. 

“He makes me angry too. 

“Money isn'teverything. 
dear for money. 

“I’m miserable in this life; and, if it was 
not for Grace, who isa dear good girl, I'd 
vo home to-morrow.” 

“Don’t leave her,’ said Lord Enderby 
pleadingly, taking her hand, and teeling 
that in ber remained almost his only hope 
of Grace's safety. 

“] don’t mean to, my lord,” 
Mrs. Blake, tears springing to 
inore in anger than in tenderness, 

“Neither do I,”’ said Molly solemnly. 
“['m her guardian-angel, only I don’t stand 
onone leg like an angel, with my other 
leg flying out behind me somewheres ; 
but I'in as good as an apgel to her all the 
same.”’ 

Lord Soulis had been talking seriousiy to 
his sister, but, on hearing Molly's speech, 
he turned an amused face towards her. 

“Have you seen any angels lately ?" 
asked. 

‘*Lots!"’ said Molly. 

“And they ain't so good as their picturs. 
1 used tothink that, ef 1 wes good enough, 
1 might grow to be an angel; but, now I've 
seen ‘ein close, I'd sooner stop bad and bide 
as I am.” 

“You can't have seen good angels,’’ ob- 
served Lord Soulis, staring at Molly as if he 
felt inclined to poke her with his cane to 
see if she was real. 

“They must have been the ones from be- 
low.”’ 

“There's up and down angels,"’ returned 
Molly. 

“The up ones flies upon wires and twid- 
dies their legs, the down ones keep their 
legs quiet, and makes the most of their 
arins afore they pops under.”’ 

“Oh, I see!’ said Lord Soulis. 

“J wish you would come to the theatre,”’ 
aaid Molly affectionately. 

“I'd play cat’s-cradle with 
come. 


1’m paying too 


returned 
her eyes, 


he 


ee, ef you'd 


“You look as ef you'd like it. Wouldn't 
‘ee now?"’ 
“You pay mea great compliment; but I 


fear I should not be permitted to go behind 
the scenes and play that exciting game with 


ou. 
**J’ll ask Grace to let you come,"’ said 


Molly, beaming on him with a very broad 
aaille. 





“Yes, do, as 3 
particular triend,"’ rejoined the young man 

rly. 

wand I won't forget to bring a good ball 
of twine. 

“Cat's-cradle is a 
Enderby, are you off? 

Lord Enderby, while speakin 
Anne, had caught some of this a 
versation. 

He went away, wondering if it would be 
possible to get speech with Grace at the the- 
atre, through Molly. 

He drove straight to Count Stroloffs 
house, and found that diplomatic and _liter- 
ary gentleman at home, busy correcting the 
proofs of an article on the merciful and hu- 
mane treatment of convicts in Russia, as 
compared with the system in vogue in 
France and England. 

It was an article calculated to remove 
insular prejudices by the mere force of its 
facts. 


urd con- 


“Have you heard the news? The Duke di 
Valdivia is dead,”’ said the Count. 

“Then iy last hope for his daughter is 

ne,” returned Lord Enderby, his voice 
ull of dejection and pain. 


“Oh, it is not that one! It is the uncle— 


| 
r : 
your friend. Say as you | desires he must give u 


i 
| 


| sign the 


| 
capital game. Hallo! 
to Lady | 





the ultra-respectable member of the family, | 


who never did anything but take care of bis 
own interests all his life. Well, 
minister is urging us secretly 
rdon to the nephew ; but that is 1m possi- 
»le—it can’t be done.”’ 
“Why not?" cried Lord Enderby eager- 
ly 


pardon to a inan simply because he is an 


aristocrat and heir now to enormous 
wealth.” 

‘But is there no other way? Two years 
ago you promised ine—”"’ 


“To send you news, and do what I could. 
Well, I have fulfilled my promise in both 
Instances. 

“IT have managed to get his condition 

reatly ameliorated, and the sums his 


| civilization. 
and the | 
lo grant a | 


“ «Our Government is too just to grant a) 


daughter bas sent him have been of infinite | 


service to him, relieving him from a thous- 
and tiseries, 

“So these two years of a happier exist- 
ence have improved his health and appear- 
ance, and prepared him for a return to civil- 
ized life.” 

“His return! said Lord Enderby very 
gloomily. 

“Have you not just said that it 18 impossi- 
ble?”’ 

“No. 

“T said a 
cape is not. 

‘But the difficulties and the length of the 
journey ! 

“Oh, he would be retaken within a week 
at least!’ 

**All difficulties can be surmounted with 
money. 

“He has been allowed to receive 
mittances ; he will escape.”’ 

“You mean his escape will be connived 
at?’’ 

“T mean nothing of the kind—our officials 
of course areincorruptible. I simply mean 
he will accouiplish his escape himself. And 
at St. Petersburg or some other city he will 
be re-arrested,”’ said the Count, with one of 
his ambiguous siniles, 

“Then mine is a forlorn hope indeed !"'re- 
turned Lord Enderby, with dejeetion in 
face and voice. ; 

**You lose hope too soon. 

“T ask you, would it be tair to us that this 
man should return to the enjoyment of 
rank anda princely fortune only to plot 
against our Government, 
how to assassinate Our Emperor ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then we intend to provide against such 
a contingency. 

**His arrest will be kept a secret. 

‘He will have tasted of liberty, he will be 
full of hope and life—a new prison will not 
fret his soul. 

“A paper will be placed before him to 
sign—a paper which In the dead monotony 
of Siberia he would never sign, but which 
he will sign now. 

“If he hesitates, he will be pressed by the 
Italian Minister, and be will yield. ~The 
longing for liberty, the yearning for his 
country, his home, and his daughter will 
force him into comphance with our terms.” 

“And what will those terins be? Do not 
count me indiscreet. 

“You know you can trust me,’ said Lord 
Enderby, with eagerness. 

“T know all you stake in this man,’’ re- 
turned the Count. 

“You will neither betray him nor me at 
the risk of your life and all its happiness. 
So I think I can trust you,’ he added, with 
one of his fine smiles, 

“Our terms will be that he leaves the Ni- 
hilists for ever. 

“We shall not ask him to betray themn—he 
would not do that—but to withdraw from 
them and refuse his aid to them in any 
way.”’ . 

“If know all you stake in this man,” re. 
turned the Count. 

“You will neither betray him nor me at 
the risk of vour life and all its happiness. 

“So I think I can trust you," he added 
with one of his fine similer. ‘ 

“Our terns will be that he leaves the Ni- 
hilists forever. 

“We shall not ask him to betray them— 
he would not do that—but to withdraw from 


pardon was impossible. An es- 
’ 


his re- 


them, and reruse his aid tothem in any 
way. . 
“If he did that, his position would bs the 
same as mine, and he would be cond: nl ed 
to death.”’ 
“You are alive yet, said the Count 
siniling. ’ 


“This fact will give 
fear will be uncertain ; it will not be 
enough to counteract the dread of 
ing to the mines of Siberia. 


strong 
return- 


only to scheme |" : 
| evident, and, one actor having failed, or 








him hope, and the | 


| on the scene ; for his daughter is making a 


“Think what longings,affections, passion- 
Z ; »if he refuses to 
document we shall set before him! 

“Oh,be will renounce his friends, depend 
on it?” 

“Andthen?” — ; 

“And then he will be permitted to escape | 

in—safely this time. 4 By 

“And in Italy there await him rank and 
wealth and a princely welcome and the love 
of a peerless daughter.” 

“You draw a bright picture. a 

“But supposes he retuses it all ? 

And as he spoke Lord Enderby drew a 
deep breath, alinost of agony. 

“In that case his last state would be worse 
than the first. 

‘Let us hope, for his own sake, that he | 
will not refuse. ; 

“A prisoner who tries to escape is, on re- 
capture, subject to certain prison disei- 
pline. 

“We have discarded the knout, but its 
substitute is considered rather the worse of 
the two. ; 

“You are shocked, you think this horri- 
ble. | 

“My dear fellow, it is going on constantly | 
under your own nose,in your own prisons. | 

“All these things are the necessities of | 








“Now you may depart in peace ; the busi- 
ness is all arranged. 

“I declare | have exerted myself for his 
daughter's sake. 

“She deserves 
taken.”’ 

“She does indeed. 

“IT am not eloquent in thanks,” said Lord 
Enderby; “but you know and teel how 
much you have obliged me.”’ 

“There, there—I am rewarded if you 
carry away a lightened heart.” 

Lord Enderby did indeed feel as though 
a load was lifted from his spirit as he drove 
homewards. 

The Count, as the door closed, looked 
after him with a half sigh. 

“A very good voung fellow ! 

“Itisa pity I can’t save him from being 
shot one of these days. 

‘These scamps are as relentless as blood- 
hounds.” , 

Hedrew a telegram form towards him 
and wrote on it: 


' 
all the trouble I have 





“Arrange for the escape of Reno at once. 
His presence is needed here.” 


“Yes; it is time he made his appearance 


great deal too much money for the Nilil- 
ists,’ said the Count to himself,as he folded 
and addressed his telegram to an official 
high in office in his own Jand. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
YHAT are you two talking about so 

\ seriously?” asked Lady Brentwyche, 

turning to Anne and her brother. 

This was after Gregory and her sister had 
taken their leave. 

“Soulis overheard last night a conversa- 
tion in Italian between two actors which 
startled him,” said Anne. 

“Well, it sounded rather diabolical,”’ 
added Soulis himself, “but it might have 
been only stage villainy.” 

Then he related his story, rather dis- 
jointedly,as he had heard it. 

Lady Brentwyehe listened, her giddy 
laugh often on her lips,butan expression in 
her eves that told of hidden fear, 

“You overheard part of the plot of a new | 
sensational drama,’’ she said, “that is self- | 


fallen ill, another proposes to take his 
part.”" 
“So you think I need not bother my- 


self?’’ asked Lord Soulis, greatly relieved 
by these words, ; 

“Not unless you want to be laughed at.”’ 

“But, aunt,” said Lady Anne, “Soulis 
has not explained that one of the actors was 
that Peruvian Delgado, with whom you 
used to be so friendly.” ; 

“With whom I am. still friendly, child; 
but, now he is an actor, or rather a singer 
for he can't act, be has no time to bestow 80 
much attention on me; however, we are 
still devoted to each other,” she said. laugh- 
ing her childish laugh in ft 
way. 


“You have scattered all my nbd tele hopes 
—_ - 

e seemned more than 

though he spoke in a ro: « Be wling ney 

> eo , 

“Please tell that original angel, 4 
thet I can’t play cat’s-cradie war molly, 
night.” ~ te with her to. 

y Brentwyche left the room 
was gone. 

Her heart was too heay 
Anne’s presence. y oven to bear 

She had sore need of solitude. 

In oe po ap she flung herself u 
a ccuch, and covered h 
hands. nv ne with her 

She felt bewildered, } tossed 
1 a sea of pain. a ‘0 and 

Hitherto she had not qui 
at nef passion for a eelloved fp 

There was still some room for doubti 
it, he had been so smooth, so flattee 
ing. <“igamees s 

a peed she _— the truth.* 

er hold over him was ne—q 

—and any day he might Cn pd ‘ 

She had secretly a ghastly fear of this 
man; It was this very fear that had made 
her conciliate him, and feel glad when h 
inves her, or — to love her. , 

Now this mask of love was torn aw 
they stood face to face, like two deadic 
creatures at bay,not yet ina death-struggle 
but soon to be, unless the circumstances 
which set them at war changed entirely, 

— wee geet 80 she and De 
were bound to grapple and try eac ’ 
strength in a battle ne life. 7 we 

She did not deceive herself : the one who 
lost must die. 

— * a - oo. — 
Lord Enderby came often to see Anne. 
She was the only rson to whom he 

could talk freely of Grace; and she had 
much to tell him. 

Through her the lovers conversed; they 
sent each other many a tender m e 
many a flower, which was a token ora re. 
membrance ; and it came to be a settled 
thing thaton the nights Grace played or 
sang the flowers she wore or the bouquet 
she carried should be her lover's gifts, 

Lady Anne was always loyal and true. 

No pang of envy or of jealousy ever dis- 
turbed her faithful friendship. 

She was one of those rare women who 
could love unselfishly and without a single 
touch of bitterness bear to see another pre- 
terred before her. 

Grace was worthy of Enderby, 
choosing her he had mate a noble 
this was content to Anne, 

Lord Enderby at first had made many 
angry efforts to see Grace; but, at her ur- 
gent entreaties, sent through Anne, he 
ceased these, fearing to cause her pain, fear- 
ing to render her life more irksome, and to 
expose her to a greater tyranny unless he 
refrained. 

jut he did this with a hope of which 
Grace knew nothing. 

lle was bound to hold secret his know- 
ledge of the chance of escape that would be 
given to Valdivia, 

fut he counted the days impatiently, and 
waited with a fever of hope which he could 
share with no one. 


Even could he have spoken, he felt it 
would have been cruel to do so,for the diffi- 
culties and dangers in the prisoner’s way 
were 80 many that he might never sur- 
mount them, and then Grace would have 
had her heart wrung in vain. 

One day Grace talked of her father to 
Anne. 

“It is the dream of my life,” she said, ‘to 
rescue him when I am of age and free. 

“Then I hope we shall escape to America 
and in that great country find a refuge from 
the face of our foes.”’ 

“Why not in England ? 

“Cannot vou and Alan give him a splen- 
did home ?” 

Grace was silent. 

Anne sometimes 


when he 


and, in 
choice ; 


noted that she never 


spoke of a tuturo with her lover, never 
| glanced at the possibility of a marriage be 


tween them. ; 
Anne had often urged her to grant him & 


| secret meeting, but with a strange persist- 


her prettiest | 


“Aunty, I don't believe you,” said Lady | 


Anne. 

“I believe you are really getting to hate 
the creature as much as I do.” 42 

“Upon my word, he looked hateful last 
night,” observed Lord Soulis, 

“T never saw such an expression on any 
man's face as his wore when he stared at 
Enderby.” 

Anne turned pale, but said nothing. 

Lady Brentwyche remarked carelessly 
that actors were a jealous race. : 

“But why should he be so jealous of En- 
derby ?" asked Lord Soulis.” : 

“He thinks he is his rival with Grace.” 
returned Lady Brentwyche, a certain 


ence she had refused this. 

Anne could not guess at all the terror 
which led to the refusal. 

Grace never complained, never uttered & 
murmur at the life of restraint she was made 
to lead. 

She was paying the price of the deep con 
sulation Alan Fitzurse bore in jis i 
with every thought of his child,and she w* 
content to pay it. 

She never aradued the sacrifice she bad 


| made. 


niece. 
“That fellow!" exclaimed the voung 
inan. ni ™ 
“Does he presume to look at that peerless 
girl ?”” 
“And is Lord Enderby in love with her, 
oo ?*' ‘ 


It was Anne who answered, her voice 
tender and steady. 
‘He has loved hera long while. 


“They were engaged two vears ago; and 
she 1s worthy of all his affection.’ 

“I should think so,” said Lord Soulis 
rising. 


“She is worthy the best loveany man can 
give. : 
“But 1 must go. 


nat stand even another word after 


| than a stateman’s, a warrior’s, OF 4 } 


She had loved the child, and she loved 
the father. 
_ All she did or suffered for her love was# 
JOY: 
Every remembrance of Caermorran was 
dear as of old,and to her Lord Enderby was 


sa Lei always the Alan Fitzurse who had shelte 
shrinking in her voice as she glanced at her | 1 


her in kindness, and whom she had Jearp 


| to love day by day as innocently and dearly 


as the flowers love the sun. 

Sometimes Grace talked of her own career 
as a musician. 

“The sums paid me are enormous. 

sé , gai i r-V are 

‘My gains in money-value ons. 
“Yet they do not do their life's work for 
the sake of money ; neitber do I. vel,” 

“And I think a singer is paid too we 
she said inournfully; “and yet the suffering 
is greater than the »eward. 

“It is dreadful to feel one’s dreat"’s tram 
led under the world’s feet, to see vale 
ity, coarseness, pain, insult 80 mingled a 
the art one loves that one’ssoul shrin 
last from the gift that was once rh orld 

‘Music is desecrated in the way 
uses it. 
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“I think it should ever be sacred.” 
“Ah, Grace,vou are an enthusiast !’’ Anne 
answ erede 

“] had high dreams once;’’ and Grace 
looked upwards, her large wistful eyes tull 
of tears. m 

“| had visions of a noble purpose in using 
the gracious and lovely gift Heaven has 
viven me, but such visions are not fulfilled 
on the stage. 

“Yet even there, if such a purpose were 
not with me, if, as I act and sing, I did not 
know that what I do had won——” 

She stopped, feeling that she was betray- 
ing too inuch, 

Her generous heart would never permit 
any shadow of pain to fall across Lord En- 
derby’s memory of bis child. 

«You have won fame,” said Anne. 

Grace smiled. 

“A singer's tame is shorter than a shadow 
at noon-day. 

“It I am remembered, it will be by the 
musie which they will not give me time to 
write.” 

“You will have time when you are Lady 
Enderby.” 

Grace was silent a moment; then she 
kissed Anne’s cheek and put her arin 
around her, and suddenly burst into viv- 
lent weeping. 

Anne was greatly startled by this. 

It was so seldom that Grace gave way to 
emotion. 

She was always calm, always quiet and 
stead fast. 

“Grace, you are very unhappy,’ Anne 
cried, “and you will not own it. 

“But these people—your cousins—hold 
you in thraldom. 

“They make a market of you; they sell 
your talents to the highest bidder. 

“Why did you bear it all? 

“Why did you not sy your uncle's 
proposal and live with him 

“You did not refuse for love of the stage, 
I aim certain. 

“Why not set yourself free and marry the 
man you love?” 

Anne could not tell what Grace might 
have answered, for the door opened, and 
Giregory entered abruptly. 

He looked angrily at Grace's tears, 

“If friends make grief, they had better 
stay away,’’ he said sulkil 
“Do you forget you 

night ?”’ 

Grace was quite calm again now; and 
seeing this, Gregory,who secretly respected 
her, add even regarded her with some fear, 
her money-value beingiso great, walked 





hove to sing to- 


away to the farther end of the room,leaving | 


her in peace. 

But Anne did not repeat her questions. 

She feared to agitate Grace again. 

“You once made me a promise, Anne,” 
(;race said, in a low earnest voice, “I know 
that you will keep that promise should 
it ever come within your power. 

‘‘Now I want you to inake another promise 
—quite an easy one—one affecting me 
only.” , 

“I make it before you ask it,’’ Anne re- 
turned ; “so you have only to speak.” 

“T am alittie vain,’ Grace said, trying to 
utter her words playfully; but Anne saw 
her lips shake. 

“I do not like to think that my ‘Song of 
the Sea’ and all the music that has fallen 
from my fingers as easily as waterdrops 
— from a leaf in rain should be lost, quite 
ost. 


oe | 











_ “So I have written some of it for you; and | 
in the time to come, when—when perhaps | 


We are separated, promise me that vou will 
play itand think of me and bring thoughts 
of me to other hearts too.”’ 

“My dear, you have asked a hard thing,’’ 
Anne answered. 


THE SATURDAY 


worked on,though he had stayed his mponet 
“It is just that ot which I w - 

= Lady Brentwyche. or ee 
“I fear you are longi 

wad nging to play the lover 
“I warn vou it is useless. 


‘“Grace di Valdivia would rather die than 
marry you,” 


Delyado tried to laugh. 

“If I were in earnest,” he said 
society backed me, as it would, I do not 
believe she would have it in her power to 
refuse ime,”’ 

“You inean you would work 
terror—you would threaten 
life.”’ 

: “I mean that we do not intend to lose 
fifteen thousand a year; and we should 


oun her 


lose it ifshe married any one but me—good | 
reasons why the society should be on my | 


side,.’* 


“Is that a good reason too rag youshould | 


offer to play a part that fel 
another ?”’ 

“Who told you that?” aske 
angrily. . 

“I have heard: it, and 
true.”’ 

She burst suddenly into tears, and 
wrung her hands together with a bitter 
cry. 

“Oh that I had remained the poor village 
girl I onee was! 

“What acurse this rank, this wealth bave 
been to ine, that I have striven so hard to 
gain !"’ 

“You would not like to be 
thein now,” said Delgado, 
laugh. 

“You are not often in this mood. 

“What is the matter? 

“And what is this man’s life to you that 
you are ready to weep over him ?”’ 

“I weep tor Anne—it is for Anne I 
care. 


by lot to 


know it is 


without 
essaying a 


“And I tell you, Pietro, I shall withstand | 


you. 

“Ihave power too at head-quarters. I 
shall use it.”’ 

“You are jealous,” Delgado answered, 
and left her brutally, without a word 
more. 

She looked after him, with her face grow- 
ing very white. 

“The die is cast,”’ she said; ‘but the game 
is in my bands,” 

She satdown to her desk and wrotea 
short letter in cipher. 

It was addressed to Count Stroloff. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


YO we are ordered abroad again?" said 
Mrs. Blake. 
“Then Ll tell you what it is, Gregory ; 
L shall not go. 
“If you choose to gallop to destruction, 
you may ; but I won’t.”’ 
“What do you mean by destruction ?"’ 
asked the man sulkily, as, with heavy 


tread, he walked up and down, his hands | 


in his pockets. 

“IT mean that you are going 
ruin and misery. 

“Your farm 1s going to ruin, so are your 
children, 80 are you yourself.”’ 

“It don’t look much like ruin whena 
man has more inoney than he can spend,” 
said Gregory, chinking the gold in his poc- 
kets. 


“T am not talking of money,”’ returned 
his wife bitterly. 
“There's worse ruin in the world than 


money-ruin—and that’s the sort of ruin 
that’s coming on you. 
“Oh, Gregory, Gregory, I 
we should come to this!’ 
“What's the matter with 


never thought 


the 


| asked Gregory uneasily. 


“Who can play your music but yourself? | 
“And hearing you, all other fingers fail 


to please. 


“Yet I will try,though sorrow and I shall | 


play together, if we are indeed separated.” 
They kissed and parted. 
And ever afterwards Anne remeimbered 
tkat Grace's tears had wetted her own cheek, 
* — * * * — * - 


Lady Brentwyche still hesitated; there 
was no open war between her and Delgado. 
It was the feverish quiet which hovers on 
the brink of battle. 
_ She thought it wise to ask for an explana- 
tion. 


“You are one of that sort that never knows 
when they are well off. 

“Haven't you gotall you want and more’n 
you want? 


‘And asfor fine clothes and fine com- 
pany, you've enough of both and = to 
spare. 


“You've shook hands with grand folks 
that better people than vou can only look 
at through windows as they drive by.”’ 

“The grand folks are nothing to ne; it’s 
of you I'm thinking, Gregory, and the life 
you are leading here.”’ 
“ «A very jolly life,” 


said Gregory; ‘I 


' don’t want to change it. 


“Why do you keep Grace nearly a pris-_ 


oner ?”’ she asked. 


“‘Why prevent her, always on some pre- | 


tence, froin coming to my house ?” 

“She would see Lord Enderby at your 
house. 

“She would soon stop singing if they 
inet—that would deprive, us of many thou- 
sands a year.’’ 

“You are brutally covetous,’’ said Lady 
Brentwyche, giving way to anger. 

“Do you and our society forget that it was 
I who discovered this girl and thouglit of 
putting her talent to account ? 

“I have never asked but one favor for al! 
I have done—that is, that Enderby should 
be spared.”’ 


‘So he is. ae 


“He walks about sound and free ; and he 
has lained me,” said Delgado bitterly. 

“It was an accident—a slight hurt only to 
you,”’ she answered. 

“Slight, do you call it ?”—and the man’s 
handsome face and figure seemed w swell! 
with rage as he spoke. 

“Do you know what this slight hurt does 
for me? 

“It cut me off from a thousand picasures 

“It debars me froin playing the lovers 
parts in the operas. 

“The audience would not tolerate a liinp- 
ing lover. 

“So I must stand aside and see another 
take the place——”’ 

He stopped suddenly; bu/ bis passion 


“Why can’t you make yourself coinforta- 
ble? 


“But there—women is so cantankerous; | 


they be likea straw bed, that scratches 
whichever way a man lies. 

“You want to drive 
spose, though I’ve left off swearing since I 
got into good company.” 

“There's worse things than swearing,” 
said his wife. 

“Harrie, you're a poor-tempered, agyra- 
vatin’ woman ! 

“I'll leave ‘ee to yourself, 

“J shallgowhere I can meet with 
words and pleasant looks.” 

“You mean you'll go to my sister's? 

“Then I say you sha’n’t! " 

“You are there too often. 

“You are fallin’ into the old net that 
never did you any good in the old time. 

‘Take care it don’t lead you into a worse 
snare now.’ 

“You are ajealous fool!’ said Gregory 
brutally. 

“Tf you had as much 


ter ud keepa quieter tl 


fair 


sense as 


myue 


Your SIs- 
In your 
| 
throwing old 
rning bY them 


if you made 


~~" 
‘ ° , ri 
. ré n Slinpie Simon, 


a mistake yesterday, you'll make a 
one to-morrow ! 

*But I tell youa man had 
with adders than put faith 


i 


better play. 


| women, " 


“and our | 


her lover's | 


headlong to | 


woman ?"" | 


ine to swearing, [ , 


worse 


ip a se 
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“I never put faith in man, woman, or | admiration for her husband's gallantry, 


child,” said Gregory, wilfully muusunder- 
standing. 

“T'always bave money down. 

“TI know better than to trust Emily Har- 
wieh.”’ . 

“You are taking my words the wrong 
way a-purpose, Gregory; 80 I shall say no 
more, ‘cept this—I don't go over sea again ; 
I go home—though I'm sorry for Grace,and 
sorry to leave her to the love of that 
soft-eyed lammager, Delgado.” 
| “Don't you let him hear you call hima 
— said Gregory hastily. 

le’s fiery as a mad dog upon that 
point. 

“If you persist in going home, I expect 
| oa make his mother come here in your 
place.’ 


with ore 

‘“¢race will have nothing to do with her, 
| I know.” 
“Then what's the good of your 
_ trouble ?” said Grego 


promised that lord you would.” 
“T can’t stay and see my husband taken 
away trom me by my own sister !"’ 


to tears, and sobbed loudly. 
Her husband looked at her and to 


laugh; then he grew puzzled, and lastly 
grave. 
| ‘Look here, Harrie,’’ he said. 
“Ifyou go home, maybe you'll upset 


everything,and I shall be a thousand a year 
| out of pocket. 
| Grace would have left’em all when in 

Italy, and gone to aconvent, if you hadn’t 

come. 
|; “And 
now. 

“T believe with you she won’t let that 
wrinkled old infant live with her, and what 
we Shall do I can’t tell. 

‘““Now what's the use of losing money for 
a woman's whim ? 

, “My place here is worth double the 
farm. ’ 

Mrs. Giregory cried on and said noth- 
ing; evidently his arguments had not mov- 
ed her. 

“It's ungrateful of you to your sister,”’ 
continued pt 

His wife shook her head with great force 
at this, and buried her face deeper in her 
handkerchiet. 

“Tt's ungrateful to Grace,’’ persisted Mr. 
Blake. 

“She had all the children up herea 
inonth ago to please you, and fm sure 
the presents they had would have filleda 
| Cart. 

“And they ain’t left to themselves. 

“My sister is as good a woman as ever 
wore shoe-leather,and cares for ’em as well 
as vou would.”’ 

Mrs. Blake again shook her head ener- 
getically and sobbed louder. 
“Well, nearly as well,”’ 

Kwory. 

“And I’m sure you'll own, her husband 
don’t do bad with the land. 

“And here are we on Totn Tiddler’s 
ground, picking up the gold and silver 
every day of our lives, and you want to 
| leave it—want to throw away money as 
careless as you would a blackberry.”’ 

“No, I don’t, Gregory. 

“But 1 can’t stay and put up with Emily's 
talse ways. 

“She never owns 6 as a sister to any of 
| her grand triends—not she? 

“And, when we are alone, then it’s ‘Har- 


perhaps she will do the same 


pursued Gre- 


rie—dear Harrie!’ and all that sort of 
thing. 
“And behind my back she makes love to 
ou. 


“T won’thelp her in that by stopping 
here, so as to be a screen for her like.’ 
“You areas unreasonable as a pig, or a 
| woinan,”’ said the irritated Gregory, who 
felt that without his wife his profitable post 
' would most likely be lost to bim, and then 
he would have to renounce not only money 
and an idle life, but also the dangerous 
pleasure of seeing constantly the woman 
| whose glance or whose touch brought back 
the bounding pulse, the thrill and passion 
which lay buried beneath heavy years of 
dull marriage and toil. 
“No, I’m not unreasonable. 
“Tin acting as every other wife would 
| who had a heart in her. 
“7’m not going to be trampled under foot 
by you and Emily. 
“And I shall leave poor Grace like alamb 
in the claws of a4 wolf's paws? 


“T don’t feel no other when Delgado has 
got his claw on wie. 
“And [tell you this—I care for (race 


—more’n you do. 

“And he'll get knocked down one of 
these days, and then picked up and knock- 
down again.” 


ee ee 





though its motive was no higher than bis 
jon of Grace's money-value. 


patched-up peace unfortunately was 
not destined to last long. 
That very evenin Mrs, Blake was 


fated to behold in the mirror a little scene 
which raised her jealous pain and ire toa 
fiery heat. 

She wasin the outer drawing-room with 
Lady Anne. 

Lady Brentwyche went into the inner 


roomon the pretence of fetching a new 
| yxograph of Grace; Gregory followed 
| her. 

| From a distant room, where Grace was 


singing her partina new opera, ber glo- 


rious voice them, clear and sweet 


| and full as the yf of nightingales ina 


“That fat old baby!” returned Mra, Blake;~> summer wood at in 


night. 
In silence Lady Anne listened, lost in 


| thought, her spirit so wrapped in the sweet 


“You had better stick to your post. “You 


making | 


| 





| 
| 





| 





| 


| 


sounds that she neither heard nor saw what 
was passing around her. 

Mrs. Blake, on the contrary, was deaf tw 
the music, her ear, quickened by jealousy 
being strained to catch the murmu 


| words that flowed indistinctly from the in- 


ner room, mingled with that sad light 


And, in saying this, Mrs. Blake gave way laugbter she knew so well. 


She could not catch a word that was said, 
though that terrible laugh, so full of flirta 
tion, #0 full of enticement, so tull of giddy 
pleasure, rang out clear enough. 


She could bear it no longer; she rose, 
meaning to make athird in this conversa- 
tion, when, in passing near an oval imirror, 
she saw a scene enacted that stayed her 


— 
he stood facing the mirror; it hung ona 
side-wall. 

To her left was the large arched doorway 
before which there drooped heavy velvet 
curtains ; one ofthese—that on the right— 
was looped back, the other fell straight 
from cornice to floor. 

The position of the inirror was such that 
it reflected the interior of the room behind 
the drawn curtains. 

So, as in a picture, she saw her sister 
standing by her husband's side,she looking 
into his face pleadingly, he looking down 
on hers with eyes that burned and fips that 
quivered. 


Lady Brentwyche took a letter from her 
bosoin, and glancing round the roo, as if 
in dread, as if to see that they were alone 
and safe, she slid it softly into his graap. 

Then he seized her hand and carried it to 
his lips, and held it there, in spite of the 
slight struggle, the little light laugh which 
had a ring of anger in it. : 

Mrs. Blake quivered from head to foot; 
her rage and anguish took promptitude 
from her; sae lost a moment in distnay, as 
the vision grew blurred before her sight in 
the mirror. 


When her eyes cleared, she saw that Gre- 
gory had put one arin around her sister aud 
1eld her tightly ; bis lips moved. 

Mrs. Bluke was near enough now to hear 
the words he uttered, and. yet she did not 
hear thein; the whispered entreaty seemed 
to fall upon her sense without a sound. 

“One kiss—only one, or I will notdo 
your biddiug.”’ 

Lady Brentwyche turned her cheek to- 
ward Bony but, straining ber in that strong 
arm of bis, he strove to reach ber lips; then 
Mrs. Blake cried out sharply, like a woman 
in fierce pain. ; 

“Lady Anne—lLady Anne! 
I am fainting!" 

As she cried thus she saw her sister start 
back ; she saw atrown of fury on her hus 
band’s brow ; she saw the rage in his heart 
rise hot and red to his face; and then she 
fell back on Lady Anne's arm, crying, and 
beating bér hands together foolishly. 

“What's the matter now?" asked (Gre- 
gory, emerging from behind the curtain, 
grufily, and yet with eyes that sparkled 
like those of aiman just risen fromthe wine- 


Come to me, 


cup. 

fie was hiding a letter in his breast poe- 
ket as he spoke. 

Hysterically as she was, his wite saw the 
invvement of his hand, and resolved in her 
heart to have and read that letter. 


“I think it wasa mouse ran across the 
room and frightened her,’ said iunocent 
Lady Anne, 

Gregory laughed. 

“That's just like Harrie, (iregory 


said. 

“She'll tackle a tmastiff, or 
Viciousest brute in the county, 
taint at the sight of a mouse. 

“Cheer up, old girl—the little wild beast 
is gone !"’ 

a though he was of the kiss 
longed for, he was too- happy to be ill-tem- 
ered. 

Lady Brentwyche bent over her sister to 
soothe her; but Mrs. Blake pushed her 


the 
then 


ride 
and 


“I hope he will!” said Mrs. Gregory,with | back with fierce iinpatience. 


a little fire in her voice. 

“T should be glad to see you do it. 

“This going abroad is his scheme, 
there’s more in it than you or ] know. 

“He's mad in love with Grace, 
wouldn't answer for her life if be 
one of his jealous fits.” 

“I'll answer for one thing,’ returned 
Gregory, bending a fist about the sizeof a 
purple cabbage ; ‘the'll feel this if be putea 
finger on ber in toy presence. 


and 


and 
yews in 


“Why, she’s worth tore than 4 race- 
horse if she came to be sold to-iterrow ! 
**D' ve think I ii i taxyirl of rae sliv te 
insulted by asnaky furriner? 
Not while there’s any Englis blood 
running through my veins 
“I'd knock anybody down that touched 


her, just as I would athiet I catched steal 


ing inv mare.”’ 


the quarrel for thetime between hus 


The talk of fighting some one else epee 
and 


“IT want none of your help! 

“f'd rather have a viper near ine 
you.” 

Lady Brentwyche 
away. 

A hiss ofa snake would have sounded 
pleasanter in her sister's ears al tbat moment 
than that giddy foolish laugh. 

Itseemed cruel to laugh at her pain—to 
mock her jealousy in that light way. 

Hatred sprang up in her heart,and a han- 
dred swift desires for inched 


than 


laughed and moved 


Vengeance br 


from it, before that laugh had ceased its 
pre tty (> a miusic 
t Lady Brentwvclhe } yhed 
ruess at he r sister 
Si i wked down Ou ‘ iened 
| vr husband's course Kiss, and shi 


ve red. 

She had been saved from the touch of his 
thick red lips by Harriet’s cry; she would 
have embraced and silently thanked her 


| and wife, Mrs. Gregory not being without , bad she dared. 
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Old memories,old feelings were crowding 
heavily on ber this evening. 

The thought of what she inight have been 
but for Gregory's violence touched her 
heart like a r-point. 

She felt she him, and yet knew he 
i * aoe mo worthy of hatred as she was bher- 
self. 

It was she who had deceived him, not he 
her; itwas she who was now deceiving 
him, bolding hiin witha glance frow her 
eyes, a touch of her hand. 

And all this did not change her horror of 
hiin into compunction. 


She needed his aid, and she bought it de- | 


ceitfully, asshe had bought her rank and 
ber wealth. 

All things to her mind were purchasable, 
except the life Gregory had flung away. 

ae her no consolation, it wok noth- 
ing from her old horror of biin that he had 
only aimed a blow and 
death. 

Death had come of it—that was enough. 

She justified to herself all the evil of her 
life through this disaster. 

Like all women who take a wrong 
path, she blamed others for it, not her- 
be 


never 


If he had not done this, she would have 
been good and happy; if her lover had lived, 
she would never have followed the road 
which bad brought her into the terrors and 
pitfalia which now beset her every step. 

Lately she had kuown that she 
watched. 

She was sure this was Delgado's doing, 
his motive was jealousy. 

He was afraid she would mancuvre to 
a Grace a secret interview with Lord En- 

erby. 

This was nis sole reason, she was certain, 
and yet it tilled her up with fears and _ fet- 
te all her actions. 

She could not see Count Stroloff; she was 
afraid to trust a servant with a letter for 
bin ; she was afraid to post one herself. 

He was on a visit at a house ten miles from 
London ; she dared not go to him, because 
she was watched. 

But (iregory was free enough; no one 
spied on his actions; so, as he kissed her 
hand, be had vowed he would be her mes- 
senger and keep his errand secret. 

This was the letter that denounced Del- 

Oo. 

The struggle between these two for life 
or death had begun. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWICE MARRIED,” 
“MABEL MAY,’ ETC 


CHAPTER XXXV.—[CONTINUED. } 
NHE instinctively felt that something 
more vitally touching tober  intneost 
heart than an injured stranger was 
awalting her; she paused a moment, spell- 
bound with horror; and then, hastily 
throwing ashawl over her shoulders, she 
atole down stairs and passed from the house 
through a side-door, the fastenings of wh.ch 
were easily undone, even by her slender 
fingers. 

She gave atimid glance round, and then 
darted across the lawn to the gates, 

The Newfoundland dog stood watching a 
rostrate body; and, after a moment's pause 
Cate opened the gate and bent over the 

senseless fori. 

Neptune whined piteously, and gazed up 
In her face with asayacious petition for help 
for the sufferer as she approached,aud, wag- 
ging his tailazgain turned to the face,which 
was still concealed trom Kate's view, and 
began licking it. 

One ari was crushed beneath the sulter- 


er, the other was thrown up over his 
face. 

A curiously set diamond ring wason = the 
finwer; Kate recognized it in an instant as 


it glittered in the moonlight, aud, for a iio- 
ment, all objects, swain before her. 

She felt faint; ber heart seemed to grow 
ley and nuinb; but with a great effort, she 
moved the arinand looked on the 
gleaming in the moonlizht. 

Trembling, she Knelt beside hitn. 

He was insensible, but not dead, though 
it wasevident there inust have been some 
severe contusions about the head. 

Kate saw that no time should be lost,and 
running across the lawn,she darted into the 
house, and in an instant more Was standing 
by her mother’s bedside. 

*“Mainina, dearest,’ she said, in a voice 
she tried to steady, in spite of the agony 
that shook every limb, “there is something 
the tnatter outside our yates,an aceident has 
happeued ; I am afraid itis Phiuip that is 
burt.” 

Mrs. Holder rubbed ber eves in bew!lder- 
ment, and started up in bed at the sound ot 
her daughter's voice; but it was some tio 
ments betore she could comprehend exact 
ly what had occurred, in the confusion of a 
sudden rousing frou the first deep slumber 
of the night. 

It was not her nature, however, to give 
Wav to nervous terror, aud in a tew ini 
utes she was calin and collected, as if 


luce 


sudden su:nimons had been given in br 
dav light. 
*Go and call Benson, mv love,’ she & 


*and then run acruss to Lhe tal le 
Thomas. 

“He must go f 
have had bi: brought 

Kate obeyed without a word 

She hastened to the old butler’s rvom,and 
after sucoseding in waking him compre- 
hend the urgency of the case, she went to 
the coachinan. 


rr a doctor a8 soon 


imto the bot 


ineant | 


- 


| warning as to the 


vo! ! 


agitation her presence of mind did not de- 


sert her, and she waited an instant to snatch 
up a bottle of water that stood on the din- 
ing-table, and to procure a decanter— of 
brandy froin the sideboard, which luckily 
had been left unlocked on the = previous 
nightby a rare ovefsight on Bensens 
part. 

Armed with these remedies, Kate hasten- 
ed once more alone to the spot where the 
sufferer luy, still apparently uncouscious of 
her presence near him. 


She had not perhaps lef him five muin-° 


utes, but it seemed bours to her excited 
mind, and she bent tre:mmblingly down to 


ascertain whetber the patient was still 
breathing. 
Kate could scarcely distinguish the 


loud beating of her own heart from his as 


| she knelt beside Philip, and strove softly 
, and tenderly to raise the blood-stained face, 


and pourafew drops of brandy between 
the pale lips. 

She couid discern a slight quivering of 
the eyelids, a movement of the lips, as the 
liquid stole gently between them, and hope 
began to revive within her. 

She renewed her efforts, in spite of the 
sickening horror that came over ber, as she 


| felt she was alone with the perhaps dylug 


formof him she loved. 

She gazed earnestly in his face as he lay, 
half-supported by ber arms, in the pale 
moonlight. 


Since their parting interview before he 


had gone abroad, thev had never tet 


It was scarcely more than nine months 
ago when she ventured to risk his displeas- 
ure, and to seem jeatous and unkind in her 
result of his infatuated 
adtiration for the beautiful Lillian. 

Searcely more than nine months; and yet 
what a change had come over his once hand- 
some face! * 

How terribly had her warning been veri- 
tied! 

The deep lines in his countenance were 
too fixed, too deep for the mere etlect of the 
sudden accident. 

They were the unmistakeable effects of 
long and wearing sorrow,of irritating trials, 
of bardening disappointment in the dearest 
affections of tnan’s nature. 

As Kate Holder gazed on those 
and reinembered their jovous, Kindly 
in former days, tears of svmipathy a 


features, 
look 
nap 


ndy ef 
ti wiatli 


| trickled down her cheeks. 


She knew not that Lillian was far away, 
and inwardly deter:mined to se: 
Boon as the fiest terrible crisis of d 
asONY was over. 

The minutes of waiting for aid appeared 
to bea long titne; butthe servants, under 
the direction of Mrs. Holder, 
bearing a mattress and pillows, which 
the sutlerer was liked as gently and = cure- 
fully as possible, and slowly borne to t 
house. 

The sad procession soon reached the 
rooms Which had been hastily prepared tor 
him, and then Thouiss departed on | 
rand, with directions to use the utmost 
speed, and totake Kate’s own) horse trom 
the stable by way of ensuring the 
rapidity in his journey. 


id tor her 


mol and 


Soon 


Arrives 


on 


ue 


iis fe 


greatest 





Mrs. Holder despatched the man for ; 
hivsician who had Known her tamily and 
*hilip’s for vears, and in whoin she placed 


unlimited confidence. 

jut itappeared a fearful period of sus- 
pense and agony till he arrived. 

The patient remained just 
pl Lan { hala . 


With iittie Sizn of diastabuati 
) 


save the fulntheaving of the ehest, and a 
twinkling, half-spasmiodic mnoverns ort 

‘ velids, Clint Secale ! to }? wor hk tte’s kee th 
svinpathies a sign of tie sulfering be must 
endure from: those feartul injuries. 

Mrs. Holder and the old housekeener 
were meanWw tiie busily roy iri ! ti pre ea 
ing bandages and other mecessaries for anv 
impending operations, mid = Kate, unobs r 
ved and alone, could give veut to her sie 
yet le epand bitter yriet. 

The ery of her sick heart was, “Oh, space 
hii, space hin, gracious Fathervere be gous 
thus unprepared aud Uicouscious into ‘T] 


pre SChHCe. 

It was in Silence that the praveg was of- 
fered up, but net less heard by Hini who 
reads the heart, and Kate's ftortituded and 
calinuiess were strengthened by the inward 
breathings of her deep love and puty for the 
sufferer. 

At length the welcome sound of horses’ 
feet was heard, and Ir. Ashbury Was 
quickly ushered to the bedside ot the 


tient. 


pa- 


Kate withdrew from the couch while he 
exaiined the bruised limbs, but when he 
atlength turned from the process with an 
ominous shake of the head, she sprang to- 
Wards iiin. 


“Oh, Dr. Ashburv, will he die?” she 
asked. ; 

“Tean't tell, ehild,”’ he replied. 

“His arm isbadlv fractured,and IT am 
afraid there Is a severe injury on the back 


'e) hie afla. 


“It won t do to move him, that’s cer- 
Lali. 

“So Til bave invinan in to hold his arm 
vhile I set it, dt then, Miss h ] = 
scaVe Hlihi to Vour ye }iurs uv 

“But bis wile, sir? si is ret = 

~* 

she USkecl as 5 us 
stained pillow. 
, 
iis WwW ~ 
- a ' 7 + ~ 
\ Si Ss ~ - 
lhait . 

“lt he had bad “a Wile, he would never 

have gone on these ha 


mille A pealllous 


With seatter-brain borses. 


“It is nothing more than I expected when 


But even in that moment of haste and | he married ber- 


naib ——= 
° “But wife—where 
“She has very little soul; and as tor heart Pe 8 pet $8 Lillian ps 


she has none at all. 
“She isa prone — 
her busband. 
a write by the first post, informing 
Lady Joddrell of the accident and its pos- 
sible cousequences; and perhaps Ray oo 
for the opinion of the world may bring er 


to him. poe 

“But ‘tis doubtful, very doubtiul. 

There, now be off, and I'll send for you 

3: want vou. 
— reinember, your mother must not 
be bothered with the voung scapegrace. 
“She's got more spirit than strength, and 
I can’t risk a valuable woman § lite for a 
thoughtless ne’er-do-weel, like your hopeful 

sin there. 
Le Why didn’t he know a good girl when 
he saw her, instead of being run away with 
by a pretty face?” 

“Kate was gone ere the doctor coula dis- 
cern the deep crimson flush his words had 
brought to her expressive face, and he went 
on grumbling to himself,in hisown  pecu- 
liar fashion, as he proceeded to prepare his 
bandages and implements for the proposed 
operation. ; 

Tue young girl was indeed a special favor- 
ite of the worthy doctor’s, and a union be- 
tween her and the young heir of Joddrell 
Court had been a pet scheme of his since 
the former had been sixteen years old. 

Hence, possibly, the severity of his ani- 
madversionson the absent and beautiful 
Lillian. 

The operation was at length safely over, 
the arm carefully setand bandage, and the 
wounds on the head dressed with lint and 
bandaged; and then, and not till then, Kate 
Was once nore Summoned from the ante- 
room, where she had been waiting in anx- 
lous suspense. 

Here,’ said the doctor, **keep ice on his 
head, and give a wineglassful of that mix- 
ture as quickly as you can get it down. 

“T am afraid it will be many days before 
he can thank you for yourecare; but if he 
lives, I trust it will be a lesson to hii, and 
to her also.”’ 

“Oh, Dr. Ashburv,’’ said Kate, and 


fonder of adimira- 


her 


not? 
“You will not let him die thus.” 


“Child, lite isin the hands of Ilim = who 
yave it,’ he replied. 

“Let us doour utmost, and leave the 
issue in His hands, 

“T will return in an hour. 

a a wd-bve.” 

The good doctor grasped her hand = and 


lett the house, and Kate sunk on her Knees 
by the uneonscious sutterer and prayed— 
prayed with the favor of a warmand pious 
heart—prayved that the accident might bein- 
deed blessed to the sullerer if permitted to 
return once more to life and health, and, 


What was fur more dificult to her woman's 
beautiful, | 


heart, that it might bring the 
thoughtless tritler whoin he called wife, to 
nwSense of hera 
the husband she had so nearly lost. 

And when she rose trou: her Knees, her 
pale face was us ciluraned firin as a mature 
Wotnuan’s, and she addressed herself to her 
duties with a quiet, self-forgetting com pos- 
ure that spoke of a Strength not her own. 

It was needed ; ay,more than her natural 
anticipations could have imagined. 

Davs and nights of unremitted 
ness followed. 

Philip was wildls 


delirious, now acting 


over again the excesses and follies of the 
davs irminediately before his ace:dent, now 
bitterly upbruiding his wife for her heart- 
less follv, and at intervals—rare, but heart- 
thrilling intervals—reealling, with tender 
and gentle resret, the happy  days—the | 
sweet, aflectionate intercourse with berself 


} days g me by. 
The continement 
seetned to add to the his 
Hle would strugels Violently to 
laney that he wa 
1 wildly thre 


sined bis ruOo ers 


of his fractured arm 


lever ot! tnind. 
tree 
Seif, 


S Incarcerated In some 


horrid dungeon, an ten those 
Whothi he Lika 
hem for treedoun, 


‘ur or five wretched days, 


Lstilld Ashbury preserved a grave 

ominous Silenee When Kate made ap- 

xz glances, or Mrs. Holder's brief 
jUeSstions sireve to extract the truth. 

On the ith dav afier the aecident a euar- 
ritse Stopped atthe gate of tne villa, and 
Lady Joddrell stepped hastily from it. 

Kate watched ler descend from the car- 


an 


CUA SICATICSs 


rhage, i burriediv enter the house, witha 
t the heart. 

Where was) Lillian, and what message 
had Philip saunt brought froin her adopted 
child to her sutiering nephew? 

Was she ill? 

— Had sie refused to obey the suummons to 
her husband's couch of pain? 

She stood by the window, = striving to 
ecounmand herenuiotion during the brief in- 
terval that elapsed ere the door opened, and 
Mrs. Holder entered the room, followed by 
Ladiv Joddrell. 

Kite was halfeoneealed by the curtains 

i tue Window, but she could perceive the 


s fader that came over the lady's fraine as 
sue Orst caught sight of the tossing sutilerer 
tshe covered her eves with her 
. = t i lu VISIO! 
irs. Hola beckoned her daughter for- 
i whispering to her that she must 
on = Ss . ur lit st SaCOCulLii- 
< | sis 
a an | 
~ = ~s su 
} : Jiution on this unecoli- 
+» i= i . ‘ 
; “Dr. Ashvury says itis impossible to sav 
low sovll Cousciousness inay return,’ she 
said. 


“He orders perfect quiet, and absence of 


all emotion. 





_ Alas, alas! she is naturally 





| serted her saored post; but a truer, 
| friend, one who has always loved him ag a 


uty, and of the real value of 


him- | 


s#olers, or implore | 


| equately 


“She seemed to think she 
no assistance,” said Lad Jodda render 
ce PEA oe ok 
inight have n rous 
* ae ws aae tation © expose her 

“So we thatI sho come 
once, and write to her as to hie ‘Sanaa 

Unfitted for 
such ege 2 ~ yon —— have w 
But then she is so delicate 
but little better.” rand indeed T am 

“What! can she bear to co 
band to other hands at such a orleans 
said Kate, indignantly. 

“How can she live away froin his side 
wae wer ew mnay be his last? 

“Or is she indeed so utterly heart] 
fish, and callous? y Reartlons, eat 

‘Poor Philip! better find in d 
from such a union, than go rete 
bound toa wife so coldly and  indiffer 
ent.” ‘ 

“Her face was now one flash of scorn 
indignation, and exteading her neal 
wards the restless invalid, she continued in 
a lower, more touching tone, “She has de. 


better 


brother, will supply her place. 

‘All that a sister’s care can do he shall 
assuredly rere 

“You are very kind, Kate,” 
mit 

“Both Lillian and I shall feel under ast. 
ing obligation to you for your generous at. 
tention to that poor fellow, and——” 

“No, Lady Joddrell, no,” interry 
Kate ; ‘you cannot understand the tie that 
exists between us. 

‘He is my cousin by birth; but were he 
my own brother I could not feel more deep. 
ly interested in his welfare : and while he 
requires care and nursing, I consider it my 
privilege to watch over him. 

“There is Dr. Ashbury in the hall; he 
will tell you better than I can of bis chanee 
of recovery.”’ 

Lady Joddrell availed herself not unwill. 


_ ingly of the excuse for leaving the room,and 
lips trembled, “vou will save him, will you | 


Kate remained, Ler face flushed with 
crous indignation and sympathy; her e 
were fixed with inexpressible tenderness 
on the invalid, and her hands clasped in 


| fervent prayer for his recovery to health 


again. 

Alas! was that restoration to be desired? 

Even Kate could hardly answer that 
question satisfactorily to herself. 

Lady Joddrell remained at the villa, evi, 
dently irtending to fulfil a supposed duty, 
and cover the criminal neglect of her adopt 
ed child, as well as to apparently assist in 
the nursing of the invalid. 

But she was hel pless,so completely ignor- 
ant of all the information which is so essen, 
tial in a sick room, that she only increased 
the misehiefand fatigue which she was hon. 
estly anxious to remedy; but at last Kate 
prevailed on her to leave the room, where 
her unskilful care and fidgety movements 
annoyed and irritated the sufferer. 

Philip certainly recognized no one, but 
his eyes continually followed Kate’s noise- 
less movements; and when the delirium 


| Was at its height, only her voice and clasp 


of her hand couldin any degree soothe 


» hit. 
watchful. | 


And as she listened to his ravings, she 


| noticed two constantly conflicting emotions 


—astern bitterness of feeling towards his 
wife, and an almost delirious anxiety, and 
even love, for his unborn ebild. 

“Some one surely would love me then,” 
he wouid say, and then the softer m 
would pass: and again a darker,more bitter 
phase of feeling would come over him. 

At last the fever appeared to abate, and a 
death-like stupor succeeded, 

The house was sunk in solemn. stillness 
in that nidnight hour,and only Kate sat by 
the pillow where a head now rested mo 
tionless as that of a corpse. 

Mrs. Holder rested ona couch in the ad- 
joining room, her delicate fraine worn out 
by the wearing anxiety and tatigue she had 
undergone; and Kate was alone with her 
charge, in the dim, spectral lightof the 
spaded lamp. 

Faint from eonstant vigils, Kate threw 
herartmonthe bed and leaned her — head 
upon it, keeping hereyes on the face be- 
fore her. 

Who that has watched over friends, hov- 
ering upon the borders of the spirit land, 
needs to be told how dreary was the heart ot 
the solitary nurse ? ‘s 

And to those who have not thus suffered 
and endured, no description would ad- 
portray the desolation and 
gloom, 

The stars were waning when Philip mov- 
ed, threw up his head ove> the pillow, and, 
alter a moment, opened his eyes. 

Kate leaned jorward,and he looked at her 
fixedly as if puzzled, then said _ feebly, 
“Wate, dear, is it you?” 

A ery of jov rushed to her lips, but sbe 
hushed it, and answered tremblingly. 

“Yes, Philip. 

“Tt is Kate.’’ 

Iiis eve wandered about the room, and 
then rested again on her countenance witha 
confused, perplexed expression. 


“Aim Lat horn i 


?*' he murmured. 


“What is the matter?’’ 
‘Yes, dear Philip, at home among } mur 

: s,’’ she replied. 
Ltuik any more; try to goto sie P 
With a great joy in her heart, that she 1D- 
Stinctivelv feared might show itselt in ber 


face, She extinguished tue light, so that be 
could see nothing. 

Aftera few moments he said slowly, 
*“Kate—did I dream I saw you?” 

She felt his hand put out to feel fur het 


| and she gently clasped it in hers. 










‘ quiet.”’ 


THE 














“No; I am sitting by you,” she said. 

“J will not leave yon; but I must not 
talkto you now~you must keep very 

riet.” 

"There wasa short silence, then Philip 

»ke in. 
oP But where am I?” he asked. 

“Not at home, I know.”’ 

Kate did notreply, and he repeated the 
question more earnestly. 

“You are in our house, Philip,’’ she said ; 
“Jet that satisfy you." 

His tingers closed over hers more tightly, 
and soon be slept. 

Thesun was high inthe sky, and when 
Philip again unclosed his eyes he tound Dr. 
Ashbury feeling his pulse. 

His mind was still bewildered,and he 
looked about hin wonderingly. 

“How do you feel, Joddrell?”’ asked the 
doctor. 

“Better ; though very much as if I had 
been standing on my nead,”’ he replied. 
“What has been the inatter? i 

“Have I been ill?” 

“Not exactly well,’’ replied the doctor, 
kindly, ‘and you have had a pretty long 
sleep. 


Tuke a glass of this nectar; it will clear | 


your brain.” 

Philip attempted to raise himself, but fel) 
back exhausted, and for the first time no- 
ticed his arin firmnly encased in wood and 
banduges. 

“What is it ? 

“What have yon doneto my arm?” he 
said, with a faint sinile, 

“Is it broken ?’’ 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself, my dear fel- 
low,”’ said the doctor. 


“You injured it, and I bound it up, that’s | 


all. 
“When young men amuse themselves 


with such gymnastic feats as yours, thev | 


inust expect a little temporary inconven- 
ience from crushed bones and overstrained 
muscles. 

“Kate, mind my orders about silence and 
quiet,”’ he added, walking from the room 
w avoid further questioning. 

Philip looked at his stiffened arms, and 
then at Kate. 

“Tell me the truth,”’ he said. 

“What has happened ?” 

“You were thrown out of a carriage, dear 
Philip,” she replied—“that is all. 

“You are better now.” 

“Have I been long here ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, a fortnight,”’ she replied. 

“Have I been in any danger?’’ he con- 
tinued. 

on I deserved it all, and more than 
a Ria 

A flush of shame rose to his temples, and 
Kate heard his deep, shuddering sigh,as he 
turned his head from her, and buried _ his 
face in the sg 

“Yes, Philip,you have been in great dan- 
ger,’’ said Kate; “but itis over now; and 
if you are composed and careful, you will 
soon be strong again.” 

“Is any one here?”’ he asked. 

a your aunt, Lady Joddrell,’’ replied 
cate, 

“Shecame as soon as the news reached 
her, and has not left the holse since.’’ 

“And Lillian?” he asked, a look of deep 
sorrow passing over his countenance. 
“Stay, dear Kate—tell me the 

wretched truth. 

“Did she Know all, and still remain away | 
from me?” 

“She knew allthat Lady Joddrell could 
tell her,’”’ repliea Kate. 

“She has written to ber every day since 
she caine, and is even wr.ting to tell her | 
you are better. 

“Lillian is very delicate just now, re- 


whole 











which the lovely wif na 
cousin revelled in. ares 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


HE hours of slow convalescence were 
very trying to the already overtasked 

. Kate, 1 
ip’s danger nerved her aluost superhuman 
endurance and exertion. 

_Lady Joddrell had lurricd back to Lil- 
lian, after her brief interview with her 
nephew, and Philip was left once more to 
the charge of the <indly relatives who had 
watched over. hiin in the time of peril. 

Kate endeavored to banish the sorrow 
that late events had revived in all its first 
freshness in her heart, and to clear away 
the gloom and despondency that seemed to 
take possession of the unhappy husband. 

She read to him, talked to him, sang to 
him, and ever and anon strove to cheer 
him by painting, in bright but subdued 
colors, the possibie future that lay before 
him, albeit that future looked dreary and 
| gloomy to her own heart. 

_ Though herself well-nigh exhausted by 
) Ncessant anxiety and loss of rest, she never 

complained, but always forced a smile to 
her lips and a light to her eyes whenever 
the invalid’s chair was wheeled to her side, 
or he tottered out on the terrace to share 
| her morning saunter in the bright autumn 
| Sunshine, 

Cne morning Kate was sitting in the 

seni inorning room which was devoted to 
| herown and her mother’s private use, en- 
| gaged in sketching some of the bright au- 
| tumn flowers that lay on the table before 
| her. : 
Philip reclined near her in his invalid’s 
| Chair, his eyes tixed on. Kate’s sweet face, 
| but his thoughts evidently far removed 
from the flowers on which she was ap- 
parently intent. 

More than once he sighed deeply, evi- 
dently unconscious of the presence of even 
his gentle cousin, t2 whom he owed so 
much, 

At last Kate looked up. 

“What ails you, brother imine ?” she said, 
smilingly. 

“Are you tired of watching my unskilful 
fingers ? 

“Shall I tinish that essay of Macaulay’s 
you liked yesterday, or will you like one 
of Tennyson's poeins 2?” 

“No,no,dear—do uot quit your drawing, 
he replied. 

“T shall not relish either Macaulay or 
Tennyson to-day.”’ 

“What is it, dear 
tinued. 

“Are you suffering more pain ? 

“Shall I bathe your arm again ?” 

“No, only pain of the heart, Kate, which 
even your gentle soothings cannot cure,”’ Le 
replied. 

‘Tt is useless to preach patience or speak 
hope to a man who has thrown away one of 
1ife’s Sweetest, most precious roses, and 
grasped a thorn that now pierces his 
heart. 

‘Kate, it is useless to conceal ny regret 
that I was blind to the treasure within iny 
reach, while infatuated by the fascinations 
of a beautiful, frivolous girl.” 

“Hush, Philip, hush!’ said Kate, laying 
her hand gently on bis lips. 








’” 


Philip?” she con- 


you. 


“Remember, she is your wife. 

“Perhaps you may bave forgotten her ex- 
treme youth, the temptatien of such rare 
beauty, and exacted too much from one 
whom every oue seeins to conspire to pet 
and spoil.’ 





member.”’ 
Kate strove to soften the pain her words 
must bring, but it was beyond her power to | 
extract the sting which the hard inevitable 
truth contained. 
“I deserve it all —ail,’”’ he replied. 
“Yes, ingratitude, indifference, and de- 
sertion; but not trom her—not from her. 
“Had I died, she would have heard it 
unmoved. 
“Oh, Lillian, Lillian, 1t is worse 
death to feel your unworthiness. 
“Philip, dear Philip, compose yourself,”’ 
said Kate. 
“Remember, 


than 


your life depends on 


“Why should I live? 

“What have I to live for?”’ he said. 

“A wife, unloving, heartless, perhaps | 
even worse. 

Oh, Kate, I cannot speak to your pure 
ears the thoughts that torture me. 

“Once, perhaps, a happier lot courted me; | 
but I was blind, infatuated. | 

“Kate, ny sister, my iriend, can you for- 
give ne?” 

She understood his neaning, and a flush | 
of shame and wounded pride came over her | 
face. é; 

Then a glance at the pale quivering lips | 
of the invalid banished all seifish feelings, | 
and she stooped down with a sweet sinile 
and kissed his brow. 

“Philip, there is nothing to forgive,” she 
said. 

“But if you do wish to make your cousin 
a8 proud of you as she is loving and syin- 
pathizing, you will live to redeem the past, 
to guide poor Lily inthe right way,to make 
your child revere and love you, and realize 


‘ r . 


all the proud aspirations ] indulged in tor 
yOU,. 

“Try to 
Philip.” 

She gently drew the curtains as she 
spoke, and then, sitting down on @ chair 
hidden from his view, she covered her face 
with her hands, and wept. 

Silent, and tears they were that fell froin 
her eyes, and yet Kate would not have ex- | 
charged them at that moment for the gayest | 


smiles, the most intoxicating homage, | 


make ime thus hay 


that sin to iny eharge, bad and thoughtless 
as she nay bave driven ine to be.” 
“Had she really loved me, I would haye 


“But ber coldness, her heartless selfish 


| ness, her insatiate love of adiniration, first 
| alurined and wounded, and then alienated 


me. 
“] would have gladly spent my time, de- 
voted only to her, in our bome; but she 


now that the excitement of Phil- 








| “Her naine should be yours, in token of 
the desire of—" 
| 


“No, Philip, call her not after me,’’ she | 


said vehemently. 
“Let her bear her mother’s name, and 


Scientific and Useful. 


Fotpino Barrec.—A North Carolinian 





| win that mother’s love and tenderness by | has invented a folding barre) or hogesbead 


| every ineans in her power. 


and vour inisery. 

Kate's tears were swimming under her 
eyelids, but she crushed them back by a 
great effort. 

*Philip,’’ she continued, solemnly, and 
laying her hand on his arm, “if you think I 
have shown you any regard, any sisterly 
care and tending, promise me you will be- 
come once more your own noble self—that 
you will be patient, enduring, torbearing 
witn poor Lillian, and that no ———o 
nent, no teinptation shall make you forget 
the high aims, the duties, the grand purpose 
of life, the talents and gifts that have been 
cominitted to you. 

“Will you promise this for my sake, 
Philip?” 

There was a brief pause; then he answered 
softly and slowly: 

“I promise, Kate; I will strive not to 
pain your gentle heart, but to live hence- 
forth for duty, and, if it please God, for ny 
ehild. 

“But oh, Lillian, Lillian, could you but 
realize the great love I could have telt for 
you!” 





| “very glad.” 


“T cannot listen to such words even froin | 


 yratified her lightest wish—lived for her— 
| forgotten all for her. } 


3 : | a dream. 
“No, Kate, no,”’ said he, “I cannot lay | ° 


He seemed rather speaking to himself 
than to his companion ; Kate sat, her head 
resting on ner hand,her eves tixed tenderly 


| 
“My name would but embitter Lillian’s | 
feelings agnuinst her, and add to her danger 





on her cousin, with the pure unselfish love | 


of an angel. 

The sound of a quick approaching foot- 
step startled them. 

The door opened,and Mrs, Holder entered 
with a pale, startled look that at once awak- 
ened Kate's fears, in spite of the assumed 
calmness of her manner. 

“Philip, dear,’’ said Mrs, Holder, in the 
low, constrained tone of suppressed emo- | 
tion, ‘you are stronger to-day, are you 
not 2?” 

“Yes, I think so—at least I hope I am,”’ 
he said, his thoughts still occupied with the | 
anxious, solemn visions the last hour had | 
brought vet more vividly to bis mind. 

“T ain very glad,”’ she said emphatically, 


There was something in 
aroused his attention. 

“And why?" he asked, sudaenly per- 
ceiving the pale, scared expression of her 
face, 

“Why ? 

“Because L have something to tell you 
that may demand your utmost strength to 
bear,”’ she said yently. 

“Do you think you are equal toa journey, 
dear Philip, if undertaken with every pos- 
Sible care ?"’ 

“What has bappened ?’’ he asked,looking 
fixer at her. 

“Lady Joddrell has sent for you, dear,’’ 
she replied. 

“f believe your wife needs your presence, 
if you are able to go to ber.” 

“Sho was not able to come to me,’ be said, 
musingly. 

“But let it be so, 

“W hat does iny aunt say 7?” ? 

“Itis but a telegram,’ said Mrs. Holder, 
“short and mot very clear.’’ 

“Tt is only this : . 

“Lillian is ill, Let Philip come at 
once,’ ”’ 


her tone that | 





a 


A spasin worked his features as he heard 
the brief surmuions, 
“LT will yo,’”’ he said, still speaking as if in 


“At least, I will not have her death on my 
COUBSCHUCE, 

Mrs. Holder's face fell yet more as she | 
pointed to the addess on the telegram. | 

It was not Joddrell Court, nor the beauti- 


| ful town of Koss, from whenee came that | 


would bave it crowded with visitors as friv- , 


6Tous and soulless as herself. 

“Even when her bealth should have 
counselled quiet, she still insisted on the 
saine incessant round of pleasure, while it 


formed asuflicient excuse, in her opinion, 


ominous Summons, but from Cheltenliana, 
that resort of the gay and pleasure-seckiny; 
and the place named as the residence of the 
sender was one whieh could searcely have 
been chosen by Lillian save under peculiar 
CIPFCULISLALCES, 

Philip's quick eyes scanned the words,the 


' address, the date, witha restless, nervous 


for not accompanying Ing on iny necessary | 
journey to London, and vet more for re- | 


maining absent from iy bed of suffering. 
“Do you wonder thal To am hopeless in 


l view eof a life passed with such a Coll- 


nion ? 
“Oh, that I could blot out the last two 


| years of my existence!’ he groaned, shad- 


ing his face with his hands. 
“Hush, Philip, dear. 
“There nay yet be a change worked in 


“Wait and hope. 

“You cannot tell what the future may 
have in store for you.” . 

“You mean that she may be different asa 
mother trom what she isa wile?” le said, 
sadly. A 

“T have no hope of that, Kate, none. 

‘“Lillian’s child will be a8 sadly neglected 


as her husband has been. 

‘Yes, that is the bitterest pang of ull, that 
an event which should be a Dbiessing will 
Dring Wilh ij Luihy s 
sorrows . 

se] All r jst ' j it i 
care. 

“Ir itis a boy, sho will weaken and cor- 


rupt the princ ples and tee. lugs I would 


| wish him to imbibe with his earliest breath; 


and if a girl, she will make her a transcript 


of herself. 
“Oh, Kate, it I could but hope to make 


my daughter such a woman as you are, I | 


could bear my lot more ys 





| Lillian’s feelings,’ suggested Kate, gently. | 


look, and then a sudden flast of strength 
and energy seemed to animate his leeble 
fratne. 

“Aunt Violet is right,’ he said sternly. 

“] will indeed yo at once; | am iil no 
longer. 

“Kate, do not look so bewildered with 
terror and alarin. 

“Do not fear, dear. 

“TL will not forget my promise; I will 
strive to be worthy of your precious trust 
and pity, even in the sore trial that I fear 
awails ine. 

“Aunt Helen, let uy servant bo sent to 
me, please. 

“All arrangements for my journey ein 
safely be lett to him, and happily 1 have 
few belongings to hinder my departure ; 
thanks to iv Sudden landing in your hos- 
pitable home.” 

Kate was almost terrified at the sudden 
Strength, the stern billernuess ol his look 


and tone. 
It was so extraordinary a change; such @ 
strangerevulsion from the weakness,the de 
SSjcoory, tlie riatud te lerness oj Lhe lew 
s ' ‘ “ f 4 4 
Sli ys 4 4 
| ti | , 
N wr Philly r r r Ww 
willingly have pained and su ler pure 


young ears by the significant Jact, that the 
place where Lillian had been prostrated by 
the sudden arrival of woman's sorrow was 
the nearest village ts Munro's country- 
seat | 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


for use in transporting dry wuateriais. The 
heads may be taken out the staves rolled 
together and the whole thing inade barrel- 
shape again with a few quick motions. 
Satin Parkr.—Papor is made in Bel- 
gium which very closely resembles satin. 
Cominon paper is covered witha suitablesize 
and while the surface is moist asbestos dyed 
to any desired sbade is sprinkled over it, 
Any superfluous matter is easily shaken olf 
when the size is dry. Fine effects are some- 
tlines produced with aniline colors, 
ELEcTRIC BALLOON.—A Frenchinan has 
rojected an electric balloon, which is to 
Laden carrying power of one ton, exelu- 
sive of the weight of the balloon itself. 
W hen the air is calm he expects to attain a 
speed of fifteen miles per hour,but the pub- 
lic is not informed what the motive power 
isto be. Theworld has grown to be so in- 
credulous in regard to aerial navigation 
thatthe scheine excites but little interest. 
Disease GernMs.—An English scientist 
is inclined to the belief that the breathing 


| of air devoid of tue usual quantity of oxy- 


gen is apt to develop gerins otherwise harin- 
Jess into those which produce consumption, 
As giving support to his hypothesis he cites 
the decrease of consumption in well-venth 
lated barracks,and the relief afforded to pa- 
tients by sea voyages, the air of pine wouds, 
and the inhalation of carbolic acid. 

Watcu CLEANING.—This is an interest- 
ing piece of information froin a German 
magazine: Place a watch, with the case open 
but the works in motion, in a vessel so that 
the watch will be completely covered with 
benzine. Afterthree hours it will be found 


| that the watch has been thoroughly cleaned, 


The vessel should be covered with 
parchinent paper, and the watch be- 
fore itis removed should be slightly agi- 
tated. Lastly, the watch is laid in ben- 
zine again, butthis time alittle petroleom 
oil is added in order to lubricate the mna- 
chinery. 

THe Wor.p's Ags.—Geological exami- 
nation of the delta of the Mississippi now 
shows that for a distance of about three 
hundred miles there are buried forests of 
large trees, one over the other, with inter- 
spaces of sand. ‘Ten distinct forest growths 
ot this description have been observed 
which it is believed must have succeeded 
each other. Of these trees, known as the 
bald cypress, soine have been found over 
twenty-five feet in diameter, and one con- 
tained 5,700 rings; in some Instances, too, 
huge trees have grown from the stumps of 
others equally large. From these facts 
geologists have assumed the antiquity of 
each torent growth at 10,000 years, or 100,000 
fur all. 

0 ee 


Farm and tbarden. 


WATERING FLOWERS.—Morning seems 
to be the most suitable tine for watering, 
and lukewarm water should be used ap- 
plied to the surface of the soil, Oiten it is 
poured into the saucers of the pots, to soak 
up into the Garth at its leisure; but nature 
does not perform her operations by such a 
process, but sends the rain from above, and 
probably her example will be safe to follow. 
The plants should be watered thoroughly so 
that the water will penetrate to their roots, 
Those who are constantly dribbling a simall 
supply of water on their plants will not 
havethe:n ina fourishiny condition for any 
length of time. 

Loss bY Siteer Ticks.—It is rare to find 
a flock of Sheep that is not annoyed by 
these pests; and the sheep are constantly 
nibbling in their fleeces to allay 
the irritation caused by them. Yet, sheep 
owners do not seem to realize their losses, 
Lembs have been known to be so pestered 
with ticksafter the sheep have been sheared 
and the ticks, deprived of shelter, have left 
them, aud ywathered upon the lambs, that 
they have died in cunsequence. And yet 
there is an effective remedy, viz: Dipping 
the laints carly in the season,or both limbs 
and sheep later. Tue most effective dip is 
an infusion of tobacco and sulpbur. 


CLOVER.—In toe vicinity of cities and 
large towns dn Mogland farioers sow consid. 
erable quantities of clover, which is town 
whenin blossom and done up in bundles, 
weighed, loaded into wagons and taken to 
the town or city, Where it meets with a ready 
sale to cabmen, truckmen, onmnibus men, 
andall persons owning horses. These bun- 
dies of clover inake an excellent feed for 
horses, besides making a change. The 
clover, when fed in stinall quantities, bas 
medicinal propertieswhich keep the horses in 
good coudition during summer, and horses 
ted occasionally with green clover are rarely 
ji ever either out of condition or troubied 
With harness valis. 

GARDENING. \ thoughtful writer re- 
cominends to every man, especially in the 


' 
autuinn of his life, to take to gurdening, if 


hehasnotalready «x perieneed its pleasures. 
Of all oocupat sint Vorid itis the one 
wiich St Combines repose and activity. It 
“ e idl na. it  ataanntine. « al 
i bu . 45 4d 

m 
‘ i pore ‘ ~ s I i to 
jerstand, qsut it is \ t its re. 


wards, and perhaps if there were nothing 
Lut successful cullivatiou,the aygreyate en- 
joyment would be less. It is vetter for the 
occasional shadows that come over the 
seene. ‘The discipline, too, is most salu 
tary. Ittries our patience and it tries our 
faith. 
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| 4. Le SIXTY-SECOND YEAR. 
Be SATURDAY EVENING, NOV. 80, 1908 
i NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Bex: Raise Clobs for the Coming Year. 





i) A GRAND OFFER! 








BA att..!: A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
wae graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
ma Bride,’’ to each sub- 
ae scriber, whether sin- 

Mi. st gle orin clubs. 

ey 

i iba 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oil-Painting of which our Premium ts 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the finest private gallery in America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
Sun ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 

, it a veritable transcript from life, and it combines in 
, iteelf all the beautiful coloring of the oll painting, 
ae the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
, the naturalness of the photograph. The most dell- 
cate details of color and expression are brought out 
; with startling vividness, and only on the closest ex- 
ory. amination is the mind satisfied that itis not a photo- 

_ ‘ graph colored by hand. 
Big As to THE Post, therefare few in this country, or 
‘ any other country, who are not familiar with it. Es- 

‘ , tablished in 1421, it is the oldest paper of its kind in 
ao America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming year we 
az have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A record of sixty years of continuous publication 
me 4 4 ‘ proves its worth and popularity, THk Post has never 
: missed an issue. Its Fiction is of the highest order 
4 the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 

day. It is perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 

luting trash which characterizes many other so-calicd 

literary and family papers. It gives more for the 

money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 

Te a ' tion in the world. Each volume contains, in addi- 

tion to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 

‘ class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 

¥ of five hundred Short Stories. Every number is re- 

plete with useful loformation and Amusement, com- 

prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An- 

vedotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 

loetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 

lroverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 

Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Remarkable 

oF vents, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 

cent Discoveries, and a complete report of all the lat- 

est Fashions, aswell asallthe novelties in Needle- 

work, and fullest and freshest information relating to 

all matters of personal and home adornment. and do- 

; mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it will 

« prove one of the best, most instructive, rellable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes.¢ 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE." 


CLUBS. 


2 copies one year (and ‘Presenting the Bride’’ 


Sse la. 
* 


a eter o 


Hy 
; 








CD GRER)cccccccccccccccccccsscccccssccsccccecesecs $38 

3 coples one year = = .. 500 

4 copies one year _ - . 600 

“’ 5 copies one year sti wis .. 88 

0 copies one year sa “9 .. 6 00 

, 20 copies one year ee ‘ .. 2 00 





S@” An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subscription, to pay 


eS ’ postage aud packing on the pic- 
ef ‘ ture. 


The Premium cannot be purchased by iteelf ; it can 
: 4 only be obtained in connection with THE Post. Only 
5 one premium will be sent with each subscription. 
Where a d premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the field as early as possi- 
sy ble, and make large additions to their lists. Our 

’ prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter 

; is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
BS class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
LP te paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a 
oe i club of Ove or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
7 **PRESENTING THE Brivx,** free for his 

trouble, but a copy of the paper also. 











“ How te Remit. 

; Payment for THE Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 

‘ ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 

io ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 

whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 





Change of Address. 
Bubecribers desiring their address changed, wil) 
‘ please give their former pvustoffice as well as their 
he i, present address. 


~ emu « ue 


Te Correspoendemis. 

Im every case send us your full name and address 
sf you wish an answer, If the information desired is 
not of general interesi, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 

; Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
(Leek Bex 3%.) 736 Sansom St... Phiie., Pa. 












THE SATURDAY 


A RAINY DAY. 


<= | 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. | It is a genuine rainy day—not showery 


or dull and dnzzling—but ‘‘there is the 
sound of abundance of rain."’ The win- 
dows of heaven are open, and at this rate, 
before night, the dry ways will be turned 
into brooks, and the brooks into rivers. 
Suppose there are some persons to whom 
this rainy day is a great disappointment—it 
interferes with their plans and breaks their 


appointments. But to others it comes as a | 


benediction—it is just the day for indoor 


work; we have a good excuse for not leav- | 


ing the house, and the weather is an effec- 


tual protection against the intrusion of vex. | 


atious visitors. We can settla down to our 
writing or reading, or whatever else we 
have to do without the danger of interrup. 
tion, and this gives a charm to our work. 


We are, of course, very sorry for those who | 
are not allowed to stay within doors, let the | 


weather be as it may—for the milkmen, the 
butchers, the bakers, the 
and the railway employes who must 
the storm, even if the rain comes down in 
torrents; but, then, they are used to it, and 
have long since accepted this as one of the 
incidents of their vocation. 

We would not care to live in a region 
where it seldom, if ever rained. By scien 
tific irrigation good crops may be made to 
grow, but the artificial ditch is a poor sub- 
stitute for the rain. People want a little 
variety in the weather, as they do in every- 
thing else. 
bright sunshine. and the thermometer at 
seventy degrees all the time? We enjoy 
things by contrast, and the long, driving 


face 


storm makes the contrast all the more glo- | 


rious when the clouds break and the sun 
comes forth in its might. The sweet and 
beautiful rain! Justthink of the good that 
comes of it! 

In the first place, it washes the atmos- 
phere of its foul and contaminating odors, 
sweeps away into the rivers, 
the rivers into the ocean, those decaying 
substances which would breed pestilence on 
the land; replaces the stagnant waters with 
the sweet dews of heaven, and furnishes to 


man the only effectual material for his pu- | 


rification. We are told that the 
the desert, where water is very scarce and 
precious, try to cleanse themselves by rub 
bing their bodies with sand. The standard 
of cleanliness among that people is not very 
high. <A sand-bath would hardly sat 
isfy us. 

But in any event, it is a satisfaction to 
know tHat men can never stop 


selves. Otherwise we should be at the 
mercy of hay-makers and excursionists. 


One of the the profound sayings that has | 


come down to us from antiquity is this ; 
‘‘When it rains, let it rain."" We 
to accept this without qualification, for we 


doubt whether it is within the power of 


man to regulate the rain and the sunshine | 


to any better advantage if the matter were 
put under his control. 





SANCTUM CHAT. 





A BNOUSE was burning at Oshkosh, Wis., 
and a woman was leftinside. Her husband 
cried, ‘‘Five thousand dollars to the man 
who saves her!’’ A fireman dashed in at 
great personal risk, and brought her out 
alive. Although the husband is very weal. 
thy, he refused to give a dollar of the re- 
ward; but the Supreme Court decides that 
the offer of $5,000 was valid, and that the 
money must be paid. 


In Paris electric clocks are set wherever 


four roads meet, blue enameled plates are | 


painted with white letters on a uniform mo. 
del to tell the names of the streets and 
numbers of the houses; and the nomencla- 
ture of the streets is a most ingenious thing, 
grouping thoroughfares with the names of 
cities near the railway stations; streets 
named after composers round the opera 
house; those after astrononomers round the 
observatory, and so on. 

Tae Union Pacific Railway, besides set 
ting the example of planting trees 
have used every persuasion to induce tar- 
mers along their line to set out trees largely, 
and that particularly of those kinds of tim- 
ber which will be of service for ties. For- 
est planters are realizing that there is no 
more profitable crop than timber, and West- 
ern farmers that there is no section of the 


iargeiy 


Who would wish to have the | 


and through | 


Arabs in | 


the rain | 
when the clouds are ready to empty them. | 


do well | 


NING POST. 
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country better adapted for the purpose than 
the prairies. Pine forests cannot be plant- 


| ed too soon on the great plains, and there 


| cannot be a question as to their success and 
| great future profit. 
fully well on the prairie soil and take but a 
few years to furnish fuel, and soon are 
large enough for other purposes. 


At the Munich Electrical Exhibition one 
of the curiosities was a telephone transmit- 
| ting music over a distance of 63 miles. At 
the palace a huge telephone arrangement 


‘ so that the whole immense audience could 
hear the pieces quite distinctly. But per. 
haps the most significant exhibit was a sin- 
gle wire which conveyed electrical energy 
a distance of 37 miles from the coal mines, 
where it was generated. This augurs a fu- 
ture for the economical use of labor which 
may have far-reaching results. 


letter-carriers | 


Tux increase of wealth in the 
during the last eighty years been mater- 
ially greater than the increased advantage 
in per capita. 
United States 


was somewhere in the vi- 


cinity of $1,110,000,000, a per capita of | 
to | 


about $210; since then it has grown 
| over $49,800,000,000, a per capita of about 
' $990. This is the most remarkable ad- 


vance of actual wealth in financial history, | 


as there was but a population of 5,300,000 
in our republic in 1800. 


United Kingdoms of Great Britain, they ex 
‘ceed us in the average wealth per capita. 
Tue Unity Club of Cincinnati is endeav- 
oring to establish in that city a creche or 
nursery, where working women may leave 
their infants to be cared for while mothers 
| are at their daily labors. In the proposed 
case, the children wil] be kept only during 
the day, in order to give the mothers an op- 
portunity to go out washing, ironing, 
charring. The babies will receive all the 
food and care they need at the hands of 
faithful, competent women, and also be 
under the dairy supervision of a physician. 
_ A nominal price of five cents a day will be 
imposed upon each mother, for the food 
| and care of the infant, it being considered 


by the projectors of this humane move. | 
this | 


ment as more expedient to make 
light charge (which will probably cover 
the bare cost of the food) than to give 
absolute charity.‘ 


AMONG the pathetic figures in the South 
are the old plantation negroes whom the 
downfall of slavery left: without homes or 
_ means of support at the time of lite when 


| they could do little or nothing to help them- 
selves. An Atlanta gentleman is preparing 
to raise a fund tor the establishment of a 
home for these aged relics of the past. 
‘Kept in slavery,’’ says the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, ‘‘until they were too old to adapt 
themselves to the new order of things— 
| turned penniless on the world when the old 
| limbs were too stiff and weak for efficient 
| work, without sons able or willing to sup- 
port them, simple-minded, affectionate, sin- 
cere—there is much in their pitiable condi- 
tion to excite sympathy. They are seldom 
beggars, and still more seldom dishonest. 
| With their hearts in the old plantation days, 
| few wants and simple habits, they prefer to 
sit in the sunshine and suffer in the body, 
while feeding their souls with day dreams.” 


| 
} 
| 


Some idea of the vast moneyed interest 
represented by the manufacturing industries 
of the country may be gathered from a re- 
cent bulletin, It furnishes statistics of the 

| capital, employes, and manufactories whose 
product enriches the twenty leading cities. 
New York, as a matter of course,heads the 
| list with her 11,152 manufactories, 217,977 
_ employes, $164,918,855 capital, and $448, - 
209,248 of annual product. This city ranks 
second, with 8,377 manufactories, 217,977 


employes, and a capital of $170,495,191. | 


725. 


with an annual product of $304,591 


Chicago, whose manufacturing interests are | 


steadily enlarging, stands at present third 
in extent of her manutactured goods. She 
has 3,478 factories, with 77,601 employes; 
her capital investment in this business in 
$64,177,335, with an annual product 
| $241,045, 607. 

Boston fifth in 
has 


Brooklyn stands fourth, and 

importance. The former 
5,089 manufactories, engaging 45,226 
men. Her manufacturing capital is $56,- 
621,399, with an annual return of $160, 787, - 


Trees thrive wonder- | other cities, in order of importance, 


brought over music from the English Cafe, | 


country | 


In 1800 the wealth of the ; 


While we are | 
considerably richer than France, or the | 


or | 


of 


——— 
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590. Boston has an annual return of 
$18,336, 137 on a capital investment of $45, 
750,134. This gives emplopment to 56,813 
persons, working in 2,521 factories. The 


| Louis, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Pittsburg se, 
| Francisco, Newark, New Jersey; Cleve. 
| land, Buffalo, Providence, Milwa 

| Louisville, Detroit, New Orleans and Wash. 
| ington. These cities combined have 

| 70,000 manufactories, employing p 

| 900,000 people. The capital invested to 
| keep them busy is about $900,000,000. Ii, 
annual return in manufactured products 
| is over $2, 100,000, 000. 

Tue following curious observations of 
sound have been carefully verified by an 
extended series of experiments: The whis. 
tle of a locomotive is heard 2,300 yards: the 
noise of a railroad train, 2,800; the report of 
a musket and the bark of a dog, 1,800; an 
orchestra or the roll of a drum, 1,600; the 
human voice reaches to a distance of 1,000; 
the croaking of frogs, 900; the chirping of 
chickens, 800. Distinct speaking is heard 
in the air from below up to a distance of 
600 yards; from above it is only understood 
toa distance of 100 yards downward. It 
has been ascertained that an echo is well re. 
' flected from the surface of smooth water 
only when the voice is from an elevation. 
Other similar phenomena connected with 
the transmission of sound have been ob. 
served, but the results disagree, either from 
inaccuracy in the observations, or from the 
| Varying nature of the circumstances. af- 
| fecting the number obtained. Such varia- 
‘tions occur to an extent of ten to twenty 
per cent., and even more. The weather 
being cold and dry, or warm and wet, are 
the chief influencing causes. In the first 
| case the sound goes toa greater, and in the 
| second to a lesser. 





| Tury have curious ways in China as to 

admitting converts to church membership. 
'In the Baptist Mission Churches when a 
Chinaman applies for membership, he is 
asked many pointed questions, for instance: 
‘Do you owe any money?’’ ‘Do you ex- 
pect any worldly advantage from joining 
the church?’ etc. Recently the Baptist 
Church in Swatow arraigned its most pro- 
minent member, a lawyer, for charging « 
client an exorbitant fee. He would have 
been excluded if he had not confessed, re- 
funded the amoant overcharged, and pro- 
mised to be reasonable in his charges in the 
future. If any such methods as these were 
adopted in our churches the result would 
be simply revolutionary. There are other 
cases in which churches abroad make regu- 
lations in regard to membership which are 
not injvogue among home churches. Thus, 
in Mexico, some men who were ordained 
Presbyterian elders, were first made to 
| learn and recite the whole of the Westmin- 
ster Shorter Catechism. As not one elder 
in fifty in the United States is able to do 
this, it seemed like taking undue advantage 
of the willingness of the Mexicans. 

THE following anecdote, related by § 
London paper, is amusing, even if it is not 
strictly accurate as to fact: ‘‘Although it 
may be pretty generally known that Fel- 
lows of All Souls, Oxford, are chosen less 
for their mental attainments than for their 
aristocratic family connections and general 
style, yet it may not be so universally 
known how, in a certain year, a vacancy 
in the number of the college fellowship w# 
filled up. There were three graduates, who 
appeared to possess equal qualifications en- 
titling them to election to the vacancy; but 
the heads of the college were at a loss to 
whom the honor most properly belonged. 
At last it;was suggested that the three gem 
tlemen should be invited to dinner, that 
cherry tart should form a part of the repast. 
and that observation should be made as ' 
which of the three candidates disposed of 
| the cherry stones in the most gentlemanly 
manner. When the time of trial arrived, " 
was remarked that one of the gentlemen 
separated the fruit from the stones with his 
spoon and fork; the second put the cherrie 
in his mouth and re-conveyed the stones © 

his plate; but the third, placing the chermes 
| in his‘mouth, elegantly swallowed the stones. 
The last was unanimously declared the 
most gentlemanly-mannered, and he w%# 
accordingly elected.”” This system of elec 
| tion was certainly original, and does no 
recommend itself for adoption to Amer 
ean universities. - . ‘ 
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HOW WE AGREE. 





BY SYLVIA A. MOSS. 





I love the woods, my lord loves well the sea, 
Yet we agree we will not disagree ; 

and for my sake be seeks the mountain side, 
Withthim I walk the sands beside the sea. 


We gather shells, and mosses brown and white, 
Dark tangled sea-weeds, and we breathe the air 
That blows across the waters deep and dark— 
| almost love the shore when I am there. 


O, but the mountains have a charm intense, 
With{all their wealth of beauty they are free, 
Sublime in all their grand pre-eminence, 
They overlook the plain, the shore, the sea. 


‘Their brilliant wild-flowers, and the vines and leaves 
Possess a beauty and a life as well, 

The hare-bells and the gentians have a pow’r 
To please, beyond the beauty of a shell. 


And I best love the mountains and the woods, 
And to my children may they ever be 

A heritage sublime, for those who dwell 
Amoug the mountains are forever free. 


——— 





Two Homes. 





BY ARION. 
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“She promised to 
non seg ea tn try and get me more 
, off to her now,and 
heard of anything. —— 
“You Il be good, avourneen, while I’m 
away,’ said she, kissing the two half-starved 
mites in the corner. 


“An’ ye won't ¢ ’ 
sick daddy. ry, or disturb the poor 


“I'll be back, Jim, 

no time.” ’ my heart, in less than 

aith in Divine help and ient endur- 
ance of suffering are traite well known to 
those whose experience lies among the lower 
orders. 

Poor Jim had a full share of both. 

Nevertheless, when his wife had gone, 
he broke down miserably. 

“God a her !”’ he said, looking after her 
retreating figure ; ‘“‘and God forgive me for 
deceiving her, and making up stories about 
getting pe and well, when I know as 
sure asthat I’m lying stretched here, that 
the never a stroke of work I'll do again in 
this world. 

“My heart is weak from fasting, and the 
longing and the craving are killing me.” 

eantime poor Mary was hurrying along 
pea the streets with anxious footsteps 
speculating on the possibility of her friend 
having found her any work among her 
pupils. 

Miss West was a music teacher. 





HERE wastrouble on a certain morning | 
T in two homes at opposite ends of the | 
city. 

The homes were very different, and so 
was the nature of the trouble; nevertheless, 
the latter was felt with considerable keen- 
ness, the latter was felt with considerable 
keenness by the respective inhabitants of 
both. 

The first of these dwellings was on the 
south side of Merrion Square, a goodly 
mansion, the abode of wealth and luxury. 

The lady to whom all this belonged sat 
disconsolate in the midst of her rich sur- 
roundin 

Books and embroidery were on the dainty 
little flower-decked table at her side, but 
they were untouched ; and a restless, trou- 
bled —— was on her face while she 
nervously clasped and unclasped the jew- 
eled hands lying idle in her lap. 

The door opened, and a footman an- 
nounced a visitor, 

“Oh,”’ she exclaiined, rising to greet her, 
“you got my note. 

“How kind of you to come! 

‘“‘] ain in such distress.” 

‘‘And for what ?’’ asked the friend. 

‘Tell ine all about it.”’ 

‘“‘You remember my cousin Laura Merri- 
hew ?”’ . 

“Of course. 

‘‘But no one has seen her for years. 

“She has shut herself up in bor country- 
Ley ever since her husband died ; has she 
not ?’ 

“Yes ; she is still a prey to grief. 

“Before they married, her husbane gave 
her, as her engagement ring, a valuable 
jewel that had been in his family for time 
out of mind, and had come to him from his 
mother. 

_“1t was a diamond, a single stone of great 
sizeand the purest water. . 
_ “Of course she valucd it immensely, as 
indeed she would have any gift of a man to 
whom she was so devoted. 

“Since bis death, this ring has been siin- 
ply inestimable in her eyes—the earnest of 
——— ruined so soon. 

‘Latterly, she has fancied that the stone 
was becoining loose in the setting,and spoke 
of sending the ring to me to have it exaim- 
ined by a jeweler,but could never make up 
her mind to part with it, even for a few 
days. 

‘*At last, however, the stone came out of 
the setting. 

“She sent it immediately to me, and’’— 
here thespeaker broke down—“I have lost 


Though but nineteen, she was the main 
prop and stay of a widowed invalid mother 
and young sisters; earning by her daily toil 
that which eked ont the pittance left of bet- 
ter days, and made by frugal contrivance 
the two ends meet. 

But none are so poor as not to be able to 
help in some way those worse off than 
themselves. 

The ae oS had pleaded successtully 
for Mary, and had procured employment 
that had been the only support of the family 
during Jim’s illness. 

She was going to breakfast when her pro- 


“— entered. —- 

he table was already spread,and she was 
just preparing to attack, with the healthy 
appetite of youth, and the knowledge that 
— busy hours ro before she 
would again see food, a goodly slice ot thick 
bread-and-butter. 

Theo thickness, be it observed, was referable 
to the bread only,the butter spread thereon 
being limited to an almost Eapareentiole 
rss ag 
“Ah, is that you, Mary ?” she said with 
the bright pleasant smile that always 
seeined, Mary declared, to “rise her heart 
out of trouble.” 

“T am afraid I have no orders for you this 
morning; but I have got a new pupil, and 
she tells ine that there will shortly be a 
wedding in the faimly. 

“So there’s a chance for you. 

“Needlework may be required,and I may 
have good news for you before long.”’ 

Poor Mary wrung her hands together un- 
der her cloak, straining them hard in the 
agony of her disappointment that she strove 
to keep down and hide from her young 
benefactress. 

Very bitter was the pang of deterred 
hope; but she would not seem to be un- 
grateful. 

After a few words and a cup of tea 
with a heavy heart Mary turned away, re- 
tracing her steps along the passage. 

Remembering something, however, be- 
fore reaching the hall door, she came back, 
and reappeared in the room where the little 
governess was tying her bonnet-strings, 
preparing to set out. 

“T forgot this,”’ she said. 

“Sure, I’m losing ny mind entirely with 
the fret that’s on it. 

“God help me ! my burden is making me | 
foolish. 

“Coming along this morning, I seen this 
on the flags, and put it in my pocket,think- | 
ing maybe if it was clean, one of your little 








it 1” 

‘‘You have lost the stone ? 

‘‘How very unfortunate ! 

“No wonder you are so wretched. 

‘Tell me how it happened.”’ 

The lady told her story, pouring the de- 
tails of her misadventure into sympathetic 
ears, 

The means that had been adopted for the | 
recovery of the lost treasure were discussed 
by the two ladies, and fresh measures sug- 
gested 


— 


At last the visitor departed, leaving the 
owner of these gorgeous drawing-rooins 
with an anxious and heavy heart under her 
“silk attire.’’ 


* * * * * . 


The other home was in a different quarter 
of the city. 

It con 
as tenements. 

The house was habited by eemey | nad 
families, and situated in a dirty an rk 
back street. 

Lying outside the bed,partly dressed, was 
@ man—the wreck of a fine, stal wart, broad- 
shouldered ) eung fellow. 

He was a day-laborer, and had lately left 

the hospital after a long and heavy fit of 
illness. 
_ Two small children were playing en? 
in a corner; and the wife,ber apron thrown 
over her head, was sitting beside the fireiess 
grate, rocking herself backwards and for- 
wards, sobbing bitterly. 

“If ITcould get work, I wouldn’t fret,”’ 
said the young woman. 

‘““‘We might struggle on, and keep the iife 





of one room in a house let out 


in us till such time as you were on your feet | 


n. 
“But I can’t. me 
‘*It’s a poor case to be able and willing to 
earn, and not get it to do. 
“The last job of needlework Miss West 
for nies friend, heaven bless 
was well for: 


| box. 


| ling on the woman's outstretchec 


sisters might fancy it for her cur'osity- 


“Let me wipe the mud off it for you, 


Miss. 
“It shines bright and beautiful now—a 


| bit of glass like.” 


A moment’s scrutiny of the per spark- | 
palm,and 
Miss West cried out : 

“Give it to ine quick, and wait,”’ snatched | 
it trom her,Mary staring in astonishinent at 
ber vehemence, and rushed upstairs to her 
inother’s rooin. ae 

“W hat is it, dear ?’’ said the startled in- 
valid as she dashed in. | 

““W hat ever is the matter ?”’ 

“Oh, mother, look ! 

“Can this be what we saw advertised fo 
in the newspaper ? . 

“Is it possible poor Mary can be the lucky — 
finder ? 

“I can scarcely believe it. 

**Do look. 

The advertisement was as follows: 

“$300 REwarp.—Lost, a valuable Dia- 
MOND.” 

[The description and further particulars 
given. } 

“Whoever tind it, or can give inforima- 
tion leading to its recovery, will receive the 
above reward by applying at——, Merrion 
Square, South."’ 

Mrs. West at once pronounced what was 
subinitted to her experienced judgment, to 


be a diamnond great value, and was 
strongly cf ion thatit might be the mis- 
sing one. 

But both mother and daughter agreed 


it would be better not to tell Mary the ex- 
tent of her possible good fortune, for fear of 
| disappointment. 

So on returning to her, the young lady 
only said : 

“My mother thinks this may be some- 
thing we bave seen advertised 





square, so I will go with you to the house 
mentioned.”’ 

“Thank ye kindly, Miss. 

“The footmen in them grand houses 
wouldn't look at the likes o’ me. 

“They'd just slap the door in my face, if I 
made so bold as to ring.” 

As she tripped along, the young govern- 
ess's heart beat high at the prospect of what 
might be the happy result of her errand. 


No more slaving for poor Mary; good food | 
for Jim; an airy lodging at the sea-side, | 


where he would soon recover his strength ; 
clothes and furniture redeemed trom pawn; 
and after an interval of rest and ease--sorely 
needed after their sufferin 
friends restored to their ol 
and comfort. 

It is needless to dwe)| upon what fol- 
lowed when Miss West was shown up into 
the drawing-room,and displayed before the 
enraptured eyes of its occupant the precious 
oh whose loss had caused her such tribu- 

ation. 

As for r Mary,it was some time be%ore 
she could realize bn od fortune, or take 
in the bewildering tidings of the wealth 
that had so providentially come to her and 
them. 

And Jim, what news for him ! 


life of industry 


There was healing in the very thought of 
| 


such prosperity. 
* * ” * « . 


So it came to pass that in the two homes, 
clouded so lately with trouble and anxiety, 
peace of inind was restored. 

Heaviness had endured for a night—a 
long weary night in one case—but joy had 
come to both in the morning. 


———_——- © —-- - 


A Good Investment. 


BY FLORENCE MUERER. 


ATHER tnayn’t I have ten dollars? ”’ 
Sadie Suininerton said the above in 
a deprecating pleading tone asif asking 
a wonderful boon. 

Fariner Summerton laid down his paper 
aud looked at her in amazeinent over the 
riin of-his spectacles, 

Ten dollars ?’’ 

“Yes,” her lip quivering in spite of all 
her assumed bravery, ‘to buy a new 
dress. 

“[ have nothing really decent, and I 
wanted it for cousin Jennie’s party.”’ 

“Hum. 

“T need all my money to buy bread and 
meat and necessaries. 

And he took up his hat and strode away 
tothe cornfield to oversee the ploughing 
with hands thrust deep in his pockets. 

Sadie, who was no exception to the usual 
rule of womankind, sat down and hada 
good cry. 

“Oh dear. 

“Mother, it’s just too bad. 

“My old dress is so shabby, and—and am 
I never to have anything new like 

irls?”” 

Poor, harrassed, overworked Mrs. Suin- 
merton sat down and took up little Tommy's 
knickerbockers that she was mending with 
a resigned sigh. 

“Couldn't you fix over ny brown alpaca 
so it would answer?" 

“Your brown alpaca," with a look of dis- 
gust; “and besides,it’s the only respectable 
dress you possess. ”’ 

‘“Mother,’’ with red cheeks and bright 
indignant eves, “are we so poverty-stricken 
as fither pretends?” 

“Well, I don’t know," said loyal tender- 
hearted Mrs. Suimmerton; “there's that 
note of Roger's due this spring, and the 
crops last year, father says, weren't over 
good,” 

“Nonsense, 


“The crops were fine, and the note ot 


Rogers’, asecurity debtof only two hun- | 


dred dollars, is by no means any reason 


| why we all should be put on short rations 
| the remainder of our natural lives. 


“However, I suppose Pll have to give up 
the party. 


“Oh dear, if I only had some way of earn. , 


ing the money myself. 
“T would do anything honorable.” 
“Sadie,’’ said her mother, in a serious 
voice, “there are the strawberries, 


retuses to do anything with this year. 


“We cannot possibly use them all; if you 
can sell the: you are weleome to thei, 
dear, and Tomuny can be hired at very low | 
wages to help you gather and market 


them.”’ 
“Oh nother, the very thing. 
“T will go this aflernoon and 
gage them. 


“How very tortunate you thought of 
thein.”’ 
And pretty tittle Sadie hastily dressed 


herself in a light print dress, tied on a light 
ten-vear-old 
Tommy, who was weeding in the yarden, 
and revealed her plans to him and asked tor 


sun-bonnet and called tw 


his assistance. 


“(j00d for you, sis,’ he answered, lossing 


a stone after a refractory chicken. 
“Yes, I'll help, and I say, why not 
therm to the squire?” 


her humble | 


other 
{ 


that 
| father savs don’t pay to have yathered, and 


try tw en- 


sell 


velled carriage-way, wise enough to gv 
| round to the back door. . ° 
A portly-looking lady, in black silk and 
gold earrings, looked up from an account 
ok she was glancing over as the maki 





| ushered her into the long-fine dining- 
| room. 
| ‘Well?’ maid the lady interrogatively. 
| “I—we will have some fine strawberries 
| to sell. 
| “Do you care to any?" 
And the upehot of the matter was, Sadie 
went home with a light heart,for the house- 
keeper of Cloverdeen had bespoke her 
| Strawberries at an excellent price. 
It was hard work picking them in the 
| hot, dewy wornings, and not altogether 
| pleasant carrying thei over the fields evers 
day to Cloverdeen, but Tommy proved « 
valuable assistant, and the work progresses! 
smoothly until one day, as Sadie was pas«- 
ing outof the Squire's grounds, she was 
met by a handsome ark-eyed young 
gentleman, riding «a superb and highly- 
mettled black ores, that shied aside 
atthe flutter of her bonnet so violently 
and suddenly as to fling his rider to the 
ground. 

“Oh !"’ cried Sadie, in will affright, run- 
ning towards him. 

“Are you hurt? 

“Oh, [hope you are not harmed.” 

“No,” said he slowly, “I believe notjonly 
my shoulder has received a wrench. 

“W hat a vicious brute Euiperor is,"’ with 
a grimace, 

“No, child, I am not hurt,” he added 
kindly, noticing her pale frightened beau- 
tiful face. 

Down from the verandah of the house 
hastened anxious friends, while Sadie took 
up her basket and went on her homeward 
way, ber mind still seeing that handsome 
intellectual face, and the dark gentle pene- 
trating eyes. 

- ” » - « © 

“Sadie,’’ said her father one day, ‘sister 
Mary met me at Maytield last night, and 
seomed anxious about your coming to Jen- 
nie’s party. 

“So if you want thet dress I reckon you'd 
best get it. 

‘Here's the money.”’ 

And to Sadie's astonishment her father 
placed a note in her hand. 

“Why, father!’ she exclaimed, greatls 
amazed. 

“Why I—" 

“Oh, thank you, 
mean it.’ 

And she slipped up behind him and 
Goaqyat a light kiss on the top of his baid 
head. 

The old father said nothing, but could 
Sadie and her mother have divined the 
cause of bis rare and unexpected generosity 
they would have found it originated trom a 
remark of his sister's ts the effect that the 
young heir of Cloverdeen was coming to 
their party,and that her Jennio was to have 
a new silk gown tnade in London. 

“My Sadioe’s the handsomest of the two,’ 
thought the old farmer, 

“Yes,she’s the handsomest pirl in all this 
county. 

“Supposing I give her achanee to show 
the folks what she can do, just as a little 
surprise ?”’ 

“(ret something handsome,’ he said. 

“TI don’t know inuch about woinen’s fix- 
lings and such like; but have it made in 
town and all right, and if that ain't enough 
you shall have more.” 

“Oh father, how good you are, bat! 
think this will be suflicient,’’ said the mod- 
est little Sadie, remembering her own fif- 


father, if you renily 





| 
| teem dollars that she had reeeived for her 
| straw berries. 

That morning, entering the shaded 


grounds of Cloverdeen with her last basket- 
ful of strawberries, she cami directly on 
the young gentleman she had seen so 
ignominicusly dethroned. 

“Ah, be said, with asmile of delighted 
recognition, lifting his hat gallantly, and 
extending his white hand for her basket, 
“it's our good litthe fairy who has been 
bringing us such delicious straw berries. 

“Permit ine, please.”’ 

And, notwithstanding her embarrassed 
protests, he took the basket of fruit and, 

| walking beside her, talked so pleasantly 
and kindly on various commonplace sub- 
jects that she almost forgot that to him she 
was only the little strawberry girl. 

“Mr. Carleton! Mr. Carleton!’ called out 
‘afresh young voice from the verandah, as 
they passed. 

“Yes, [ll return provently,’’ he answered, 
-and Sadie was conscious of a beautiful lady 
| in trailing silk, who was reyarding them 

curiously, also that her new acquaintance 

asthe owner of Cloverdeecn. 

Yi scermed in no haste to leave her, and 
hér blushes prew deeper and deeper as she 
thought of her cheap dress and stained 
hands, and she was ygiad when he left her 
at the gate with a yraceful bow, and siunile, 
and good-bve. 

“We shall not meet again in 
she thought. 

“Oh, Lam so thankful the strawberries 
are gone; and be don’t even know tus 
name.” 

The night of the party—which was w 
celebrate Jennie’s nineteenth birthday—ar- 


this way,” 


Sadie started, the sweet rose color deep- | rived, and the large fine farmbouse was « 
ening in her cheeks. scene of gaiety and happy faces. 

The squire was the rich new landlord of Jennie, attired in her new silk looked 
Cloverdeen, and foolish litt Sadie had exceedingly pretly, but the sensation of the 
cherished sume roinantic not is i regara eve ny was beautituil Litt Suc Siaiepinne 
w him, although they ut 
fommy’s advice put them a fligght Everything, frou t slippers and 

“Yes.” shethoughl. closing her red lips silken bose lo the ¢ ent of 
firmly, “why need I care? her abundant bro ‘ir, was in perlect 

“His money will be as good as any | taste and keeping witu her fresh young 
one’s.”’ beauty. 


' 


| It was a very beautiful 


mansion that she | 
| paused before and regarded with doubtful, 
for in that | trembling heart, yet passed on up the gra- 


Her father was her escort, and enjoyed 
the admiration she was receiving to the ut 
moat. 





~~ * 
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“Prettiest gal here, and prettiest dressed. 

“Well, I'd like to know who can better 
afford it anyway?” and he chuckled to him- 
self, thinking of bis bank account and his 
two fine farins, 

“There, that's young Carleton 
have been going tor sv heavily. 

“An, and it's Sadie he's looking at so 
surprised like.” 

es, it wastrue; the young squire was 
regarding beautiful Sadie in surprise, al- 
InNost ainazement. 

“Why, upon iny word! 

“It's none other than my charming little 
strawberry girl. 

“But what ieans this transformation ? 

“To-night she would grace a queen's 
drawing-room. 

“I'll be introduced and fathoin the mys- 
tery.” 

And he was, and found pretty modest 
Sadie arareand lovely woman, but it was 
a long titne before he could discover why 
she sold straw berries. 

When she had promised to be Mrs. 
Carleton, she acknowledged her sore need 
of money at that time, even in the old 
father's presence, who, being altogether 
gatisfied with his future son-in-law, now 
wave her no cause tw plead for u little 
inoney. 

“7 was most too closo,"’ he said, ‘but, af- 
ter all, those strawberrios were a good in- 
veatinent—eh, Sadie?"’ 

And the squirs laughed and said— 

“Yes, indved, to me.’’ 

3. 


Her Own Fault. 


BY N. O. T. 


the gals 





set were revealing every flaw and crack 

inthe cheap papering which covered 
the walls of the litthe yarret-room 
Mabel More sat busily at 
chine, and asingle pot ot 
the high narrow window tmade a spot of 
color for poor Mrs, More's weary eves to 
rest upon as she toiled at the floss silk eim- 
broidery which was her whole occupa- 
tion. 

The rooin was small and seantily furnish- 
ed, but there was within its walls one relic 
of bygone days. 

A black satin screen,tmounted on a stand- 
ard of gilded bamboo, end painted in deep 
rich oil-colors, with a scarlet flamingo float- 
ing upwards against a background of reeds 


Tx level beams of the mellow May sun- 


blue pansies in 


and grasses, while in the distance flamed a | 


storiny sunset sky. 

“Mamma did it herself, when she was a 
girl at boarding selool,”’ said Mabel More, 
those who Sometimes asked the history 
of this one remuaining token of luxury. . 

“We have hept il through everything, 

“TP would not part withat for its weight in 
gold.” 

And then she would) laughingly tell the 
tale of how ball-n-dozen collectors of 
antiques and wstheticnaruiture had at ditfer- 
ent tines endeavored to purchase the oid 
satin screen. 

“One tan wanted to buy it with a pair of 
tongs and a brass coul-secuttle,’? said she; 
‘another one offered a broken se of 
Thackeray's novels anda fender; dna a 
third bargained witha setof china anda 
broken-nosed alabaster statue of Psyche.” 

For Mabel was a bright-eyed sweet-taced 
girl, who had a very keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and lived through the hard real- 
ities of her life with the quiet fortitude of 
an inborn heroine. 

Bui after all the second-hand dealers 
were nothing in resolution and persistence 
as coumpared with Miss Ann Azalea harper, 
the daughter of the landlord from wise 
leaky and badly-dratned premises they had 
removed afew woeks previously. 

Miss Ann Azilea hada fair idea of brie- 
a-brac treasures, and she had cast her fine 
eyes upon this very screen, 

“It's worth a deal of money,” 
Azalea to herself; “and it was only this 
inorning that Aunt Ilepsy was) wishing jor 
just such an old-fashioned sereen.”’ 

Now aunt Hlepsy was aorieh old 
shrewd, crusty, elderiv, and full of distrust 
of all the simooth-tonsued relatives whose 
professions of love and respect were so ex- 
treine. 

“A screen?" 
want a sereen.” 

“TLL paint you one, dear annt,” said Aun 
Azlea. 

“Much ofa screen vou could paint!" said 
the old lady disdainfully. 
“I improved a great 

school,”’ said Ann. 

“And I'll streteh it upon an antique bygga- 
boo rack, and really Lo think it will pigt 

a.” 

“J don’t,” said aunt Hepsy, 

“May [ try, dear aunt?’ 

“Yos,"’ said the old lady 
“you may try.” 

And Ann Azalea, who hod already in her 
wind appropriated Mes. More's antique 


said Ann 


said aunt Hepsy. “Yes, | 


deal at boarding- 


erudgingly, 


screen, set diligently about the work of 
getting possession of the sane. 
“You owe iny paten dollars for rent,” 


said Ann Azalea spitefully, as she sat pant- 
ing tor breath in the little garret-room,after 
having toiled up the three long and narrow 
flights of stairs. 





“You can't deny it.”’ 

“It is quite true,”’ acknowlelged meek 
Mrs. Mwore, who, in her laughter’s ab 
sence, Was absviult efenceless; **Dbut 

” 
“You onght to be ashamed to owe 80 


; said Ann Azalea, 
“We have been very unfortunate ot late,’’ 
said Mra. More. 
“But we fully intend to pay all our in- 


much money as that,’’ 


debtedness a6 soon a8 my daughter can | 
” 


where | 
her sewing-ina- 


maid, | 


| “Oh, that’s all nonsence,’’ brusquely in- 

terrupted Ann. 

“Pa ought to have putin an executicn— 
that’s what he ought to nave done.”’ 

| Poor Mrs. More shuddered. 

| “And itain’t too late now,’’ added the 
young lady. 

| “Oh, Miss Harper !’’ 

| But we don’t want to be exorbitant,’’ she 

graciously said. ni 
“So svoner than be at the expense ofa 

law-suit, I'll take some trifle or other in 


ePhat screen,for instance,’’ with her eves 
fixed onthe pictured flight of the scarlet 
flamingo. 

“Ten dollars is a deal of money, and the 
sereen is an old thing, but I wouldn’t mind 
calling things even, just to ease your con- 
science, if—’’ 

“I couldn’t—oh, I couldn't!" cried 
Mrs. More, the tears coming into 
| eyes. 
| “it was work I did asa girl. 

“My own poor mother sketched in the 
| green rushes and grass with her penci!, and 
—and ifany one ia to have it, itis already 
proumted to an old family triend, who is to 
| pay ene hundred dollars for it.”’ 

“Very well,’’ said Miss Harper rising, 
| with an ominous toss of her head. 





poor 
her 


“Tien if you really inean to swindle us | 


**Miss Harper!’ 

“If you really mean to swindle us,’ se- 
verely repeated Ann Azalea, “I may as 
well stop at the constable’s on ny way 
back and put in the distraint at once.” 

Mrs. More clasped 
sort of nervous horror, 

If poor Mabel, who 


had gone out so 





of finished work, should 
the minions of law in possession. 

“LT ama selfish creature,’’ she told her- 
self,“to prefer my own inclination to May's 
happiness.” 

And so she told Ann Azalea, with a burst 
of tears, that the screen should be hers. 

“IT will send itto you in the evening,” 
said she, piteously.” 

“Tf you'll just wrap a bit of brown paper 
around it I'll take it now,’ suggested Miss 
Harper, who believed firmly in the ancient 
| adage of the “bird in the hand being worth 
two in the bush.’’ 

And so the searlet flamingo was carried 
away in the triumphant ariuns of Miss Har- 

er. 

“After all,’’ soliloquised she, “I got it for 
absolutely nothing. 

“For pa said the old mahogany bookcase 
he took from thei was worth a third more 
than all the rent they owed, and any one 
but afool like that whinpering litthe Mrs. 


More would have known it perfectly 
well, 

“And I'm sure it will suit aunt Hepsy to 
a ¢.”’ 


While poor Mrs. More, sobbing bitterly | 


before the empty place where her beloved 
screen had stood, felt as if all the sweet as- 
sociations of her early youth had been 
wrenched away, 

“Mother, dear mother, why are you cry- 
ing ?’’ questioned Mabel, burrying into the 
roo. 

“Is vour headache worse? 

“Oh, mother, where is the screen ? 

*T have brought Miss Milinan to see you 
about it. 

“She says she will give vou one hundred 
and fifty dollars for it if i 

“LT have sold it,’ said Mrs. More, “for ten 
dollars to our landlord's daughter, 

“Or rather LT have let her take it away in 
payment forthe balance ofthe rent we owed 
them. 

“She has deceived you, 
Mabel, coloring up with 
lion. 

“We owed her nothing. 

“Oh dear, mother, if T had 
home.’ 

Miss Milinan,a stout, short,grizzle-headed 
Jady, stood still in the centre of the room 
Jooking sharply aleout her. 

“Don't fret, Alice More,”’ said she. 

‘Tears never vet did any good. 

“You may depend upon it, this woman's 
cruel deceit will yet recoil upon her own 
head. 

“What is your landlord's name ?”’ 

“Harper,” said Mrs. More. 
Harper.” 

“Oh! said Miss Milham. 

And then she went away. 

s * * + * * 





cried 
indigna- 


mother !’ 
honest 


only been at 


| 


“Dear aunt Hepsy, said Ann Azalea ra- | 


diantly, “DP veeome to wish 
happy returnsof your birthday. 

“And here's a little present—the screen I] 
promised vou.”’ 

“ih?” said aunt Hepsy. 

“My own work,” said Ann Azalea. 

“And 1 do so hope you'll like it.’”’ 

“Humph!? commented the old lady. 

“T've worked day and nignt to get it ftin- 
ished,”’ said Ann Azalea, 

“Ann Azalea,” said the old lady, sudden- 
ly becoming inspired with some degree of 
animation, “where do you expect to go 
to when you die?”’ 

“Dear aunt,”’ said Ann 
understand yvou.”’ 

‘*Because you are telling a perfect tissue 


you inany 


Azalea, ‘I don't 


I stories, each one tore outrageous than 
Gie other,”’ said this painfully frank old 
sly. 

‘The sereen is not your wn work ut 


‘ii 

“The satin was painted by an old school 

friend of nine filly odd years ago. 

*You cheated her out of it the day before 
| yesterday byaregular piece of swindling 
| that would have disgraced a mock auc- 
| tioneer. 

“And now you mer gone carry it back 
® 7, Lilac Court 


| t@ her—Mrs. More, 


her thin handsin a | 


bueyvantly to carry boime her little parcel | 
return and find | 


“Ebenezer - 


| with my compliments. And Ann Azalea 


“Yes, aunt,” said the dejected young 
ady. 

“You needn’t trouble to come back here 
in. 

“ert I adopt an heiress it must be some 
one who is pure, and good, and truthful— 
not such a one as you! 

“And I’m rather disposed to think it 
shall be Mabel Mure.” 

And so Miss Ann Azalea Harper's grand 
scheme resulted in utter tailure. 

The screen was borne ignominiously 
back, and Mabel More is now her aunt’s 
adopted darling. 

And papa Harper, instead of: tenderly 
consoling his daughter, says gruffly— 

“It's all your own fault!” 

.e——_— 


Cross Purposes. 


BY ERNEST L. SMITH. 














GIVE it up,’ said Mrs. Carmichael, in 
| despair. 

Now it was neither riddle nor conun- 
| drum which this young housekeeper was 
| giving up. 
| ‘The expression was merely an index to 
, the despair of her inmost soul. 

She had been house-hunting all the day, 
all the week, all the imonth, in fact, ever 
| since the stony-hearted landlord raised the 
rent of the desirable family mansion which 
| they already inhabited twenty-tive 
| cent., and made itan inevitable necessity 
| to move—and she could find no house for 
| the sole of her toot. 
| “And what's to become of us, I’m sure I 
don’t know,” said Mrs. Carmichael; ‘for 
we can’t stay here,and we can't live under 
an umbrella in a field, and in this climate 
caves and wigwamis are entirely out of the 
question.”’ 
“That’s nonsense, my dear,” said Mr. 
Carinichael. 
' ‘“Asifthere weren’t plenty of houses to 
be had.”’ 

“Then goand try yourself,’’ said his wife, 
with spirit. 

“I've got my business to attend to,’ he 
said. 

**We are always particularly busy in the 
spring of the year with our wholesale or- 
ders, 

“Why can’t John go?” 

“John ?” she repeated. 

“Yes, John.” 

“T never thought of that,’”’ said Mrs, Car- 
mnichael. ‘ 

“Tt’s not so bad a suggestion,’”’ said Car- 
michael ; ‘the isn’t such a slave to business 
> as Tam, and—” 

“Bat what does John 
house ?”” ~— exclaimed = the 
| piteously. 


know about a 
young wife 


4 patronizing sort of way, “to hear you talk, 


per | 


“My dear child,” said Mr. Carmichael, in | ; 
| house on Merrimac Street. 


Lan 


aeons the tea-cups and saucers, “‘it’s John 


rton. 

“The base deceiver, to let us all suppose 
he was an unmarried man!” and the ros 
color mounted to the very roots of her hair 
as she remembered how she had let bim 
kiss her at the last picnic, when nobody 
was looking. 

“I suppose,” said he, all unconscious of 
the pretty prisoner in the china-closet 
“that I'd better write down a listof the 
rooms and things.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Blake; “and then your 
wife can come and look for herselt. ; 

“For of course, a gentleman can’t be ex. 

ed to understand all about these little 
ousehold conveniences,”’ 

“Oh, of course not,’’ said Mr. Barton. 

“The deep-dyed villain!” thought Miss 
Daffodil, hysterically clasping her bands. 

And the two left the room. 

Miss Daffodil could could hear them over- 
head,on the stairs, passing through the hall, 
and finally the tront door closed with a 
reverberating sound, and Mrs. Blake camne 
back to the sewing machine and pink cam. 
bric frocks. 

Miss Daffodil had by this time emerged 
from her prison cell and stood by the win- 
dow. 

“What a very pleasant young gentle 
man,’ said Mrs. Blake. 

“He is a miscreant,"’ cried Miss Daffodil, 





whirling round like an opera dancer, on one 
foot. 

“Why, Jenny, what’s the matter?” said 
Mrs. Blake, in amazement. 

“He has been making love to me at con- 
certs and picnics for three months,” cried 


| Miss Daffodil ; ‘and now he turns out to be 


; one would imagine that house-hunting was | 


| 
ia science, 
| course. 
| “John isn’t a fool, 

“Tell him what you want, and how much 
' you can afford to pay, and that will beali 
that is necessary.”’ 

So it came to pass that Mr. Barton—Mrs. 
Carmichael’s brother—who was an_ enter- 
prising young lawyer, found himself bur- 
dened with the weighty responsibility of 
the family house-hunting. 


and required a regular college 


as well be a married 
gg 

“Dear John, do oblige me,” 
| sister, 
“Tin sure you 


’ won't 
and trouble :and DT'tn 


inman and done with 


coaxed his 


mind a little 
clear tired 


, 


ralwiain the face.’ 

“Very well,” said Mr. Barton, 
his lips up into a whistling shape. 

“T’litake some sort of a house, or I'll 
know the reason why. 

“And if you're not suited 
blame mne.”’ 

And he commenced the next day in good 
earnest. 

‘Lhe very first house wasa pretty little 
sort of mansion, on a side street, with a 
window full of hyacinths, and a sewing- 
machine singing away in the sitting-room. 

Mrs. Blake was making some pink frocks 


pursing 


with it, don’t 





was sitting with her. 

“There's the bell,’ said Mrs. Blake, as 
she flung the fifth pink frock iu her friend's 
lap, to be duly finished with button-holes 
and buttons, 

“Who can it be at this time in the morn- 


ing?” said Miss Daflodil, with a terrified 


glance at the mirror. 

“Oh, a house-hunter, 
Mrs. Blake. 

‘Please, ma’am,”’ said Norah, appearing 
at this juncture; ‘a gentleman to see the 
house.’’ 

Miss Daffodil jumped up and fled preci- 
pitately into the elcset. 

“Don't open this door,’’ Maria, whatever 
you do,” said she, in a tragie whisper. 

“Do not be afraid, dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Blake. 

lhe next minute Mr. Barton was shown 
Into the room. 

“Sorry to disturb you, 


) 
prAeCasantiv, ** 


madatin,’’ said he 
but I was looking for an eligi- 


ble house, and the agent has put this one 
on my list.”’ 

“You are looking for yourself?”’ said 
Mrs. Blake. 

“Of course,’’ said Mr. Barton, who had 


been effectually ‘posted’ by his sister; “our 
family 18 small, only two children, and 
we requite particular abouta light base- 
a, good plumbing, and water-tight 


“Good gracious! 


¥ 





for her baby, and her friend Miss Daffodil | 





“A fine idea!" said Mr. Barton, “IT might | 


time | 
out with | 
the baby’s teething and little Sammy's neu- | 





aimarried man! 

“Oh dear, oh dear! is there any limit to 
the baseness of man ?”’ 

And Jenny Daffodil flung herself, sob- 
bing, on her friend’s shoulder. 

‘Don’t ery, dear, perhaps he didn’t mean 
anvthing. 

‘Men will flirt, you know,” said Mrs, 
Blake. 

‘But he told tne he loved me.” 

‘Dear, dear!’’ said Mrs. Blake. 

‘“‘And he asked me to marry him.” 

“IT never heard anything like it in all my 
life,’’ said Mrs. Blake. 

“And he gave me a ring with a little tin 
spark of a diamond in it,’’ added Miss Daf- 
fodil. 

“Send 
Blake. 

Mr. John Barton could hardly credit the 
evidence of his senses the next morning, 
when the postman handed him the imys- 
terious sealed packet which contained the 
little engagement ring. 

“Wat on earth can have happened ?” he 
asked himseif. 

Instinctively he turned to his sister for 
consolation ; but Mrs. Carmichael had just 
yone to complete the bargain forthe little 


it back, my dear,” said Mrs. 


Miss Daffodil didn’t go into the china- 
closet this time; she only retired behind the 
window curtains. 

She was determined to see what John 
Barton’s wife was like; and Mrs, Blake 
drew herself up as dimpled little Mrs. 
Carmichael was shown into the apart- 
nent. 

‘You are the lady whore husband called 
yesterday,’ said she, ‘*by the name of Bar- 
ton?” 

‘Not my husband,” said Mrs. Carmichael, 
‘only my brother. 

‘Barton is the naine—it’s quite correct; 
but mine is Carinichael.’’ 

“Ah, indeed,” said Mrs. Blake. 

“And when may we expect his wife to 
call ?” 

“His wife?” 

‘7 @n.*” 

Mrs. Carmichael laughed. 

“My brother has not got any wife,” said 
she. 

*“THe's an old bachelor.”’ 

“What?” said Jenny Daffodil, behind the 
curtains. 

“Did he say he was married?” said Mrs. 
Carinichuael. 

“Well, since you ask me the question,” 
confessed Mrs. Blake, “I don’t remember 
that he did say so in 80 many words. 

‘But | took it for granted.” 

‘He's engaged to a very sweet young 
lady,’’ said Mrs. Carmichael. 

“A Miss Datfodil, whomI have never 
seen. 

; “But just at present he is an old bache- 
or. 

*And—” 

“What geese we have both been,”’ cried 
Mrs. Blake. : 

“My dear Jenny, come out here this 


: _. , minute! 
I suppose,” said | 


“Kiss your sister-in-law that is soon to 


| be. 


“We have jumped at aconclusion without 
any preinises, and now we must jump back 
again.” 2 

So the matter was settled. 

Miss Jenny Daffodil recived the dia- 


, nond ring back again, and every one was 


happy—Miss Daffodil in her lover, Mr. 
Barton in the prospect of aspeedy marriage, 


'and Mrs. Carmichael inthe eligible house 


which her husband had secured for her 0c- 
cupancy. 

“But if I live to be a hundred years old,” 
says Mr. John Barton,‘‘I’ll never go hous? 
hunting again. 

“It’s a great deal too risky.” 

ounen seme 

IF you have any disease which does not 

yield to ordinary inedical treatment, don't 

tail to get the Treatise on Compound OX)- 
gen, that wonderful revitalizing ageut an 

| health restorer, and study it carefully. It 

is sent free by Das. STARKEY & PaLe®, 


a 


” gaid Miss Daffodil, | 1109 Girard Street Philadelphia, Pa, 
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“New Publications. 


A book that should be in every house 
where the least interest is taken in literary 
matters is Bartlett's ‘Familiar Quota- 
tions,” of which the eighth edition is 
enlarged by extracts from 125 au- 
thors who are not represented in any 

revious edition. This book has been be- 
tore the public since 1855 and is regarded 
as the best authority extant in its particular 
line. The idea and plan of the work is to 
trace t» their origin all the common phrases 
in use bythe speakers and writers of the 
English language, with such comments, 
notes, etc., a8 are necessary to make them 
additionally valuable and interesting. It not 
only fultils its purpose perfectly asa work of 
reference, butin the mere matter of perusal 
is both highty a and instructive. 
It is what we look upon altogether as an in- 
dispensable adjunct to any anny The 
volume contains over 900 pages, elegantly 

rinted and bound. Little, Brown rg~ 
publishers, Boston, Mass. 


One of the very best of the always good 
« Round Robin ” stories, published by Os- 
good & Co., Boston, is “ hel's Share of 
the Read.” It is atale with a grand moral, 
that of doing what good we can, and con- 
tains just enough of the love element to 
make up what it wanted of perfection. Its 
main plot centres round Rachel Lindal, tho 
daughter of the president of the railroad, 
whose “share of the roud’’was looking after 
the injustice done to the poor employes and 
their great necessities. She is a most beau- 
titul character and with its excellect point, 
capital style, and comparative brevity, 
“Rachel's Share of the Road”’ is deserving 
of a big snare of the reading world’s atten- 
tion. Brice, $1.00. For sale by Claxton & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 739 
and 741 Broadway,New York,have in pres3 
for immediate publication, “Evangeline, 
The Place, The Story, and The Poem.”’ b 
Prof. Noah Porter, President of Yale Col. 
lege. To be issued in an elegant large folio 
volume, limited to 500 copies, numbered 
and signed by Prof. Porter,containing nine- 
teen magnificent illustrations by Frank 
Dicksee, A.R.A., fifteen of which are ele- 
zantly reproduced in  photogravure by 
Messrs. Goupil & Co., of Paris, and tour are 
proof impressions on India paper from the 
original bocks, beautifully illustrating Long- | 
fellow’s poem of *Evangeline.”’ This will 
srove one of the handsomest artistic gift 

»0ks of the season. 

“Point Laceand Diamonds” is the some- 
what striking titleof asomewhat striking 
book of poeins, written by Geo. A. Baker, 
Jr., and illustrated by Addie Ledyard. 
They are of the society order of verses, and 
as tull of — spirit and vim asthey well 
can be. It is very seldom it can be truly 
said of a book of poems that there is nota 
dull line in it, but in this case there is not a 
dull word. For a couple of hours interest- 
ing reading, we would ask nothing better. 
Neatly printed, and bound in blue cloth. 
Worthington & Co,, New York, Publishers, 
For sale by Porter & Coates. Price $1. 

MeMillan & Co., of London, have issued 
two elegantly printed books: Old — 
inas and Bracebridge Hall, from Washing- 








ton Irving’s Sketch Book. Each isillustra- 
ted with over one hundred elegant pictures 
in the finest stvle of art. We have little 
need to praise’the interest of these volumes 
in reading matter ouly,and the illustrations 
lend thei additional lustre. The mear ap- 
proach of the Christinas holidays makes 
them peculiarly timely and acceptable. 
Price 20 cents per volume. For sale by 
Claxton & Co. 

“A Cruise Under Six Flags’ isthe title 
of a collection of eighteen or more short 
Stories. Some are old and some are original, 
but all are good. Those which have not the 
merit of absolute freshness ure given ina 
sullicientiy new form to make them seem 
so, and the circumstances of the telling of 
all, woven as they into a sort «f a connected 
whole,inake the book decidedly enjoyable. 
Those who read it we venture to say, will 
appreciate it. Lippincott & Co., Publishers. 
Price 60 cts. 


MAGAZINES. 
_ The November number of Wide Awake 
1S noticeable for many pleasing features; 


among them a spirited frontispiece for Rev. 
I. L. Beman’s frontier story of Levi's Bed- 
— by Walter Shirlaw, and two fine 
illustrated poems, Mistress Mary, by Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney, and The Little Queen, 
by Susan Coolidge. Next, both serials, The 
Trojan War and Lost Among Savages, are 
conciuded,double installinents being given 
for tuat purpose. There are two gay re- 
minders of Thanksgiving month, Rosa 
Graham telling of ‘Tom Wee—how he made 
Thankful-Day resolves, and M. E. Wilkins 
relating the merry myth of The Pumpkin 
Giant. Part II. of Miss Whitney's A Suit 
of Homespun, deals with flax wheels and 
blue ’n copperas check, with fourteen illus 
trations bv Bodtish. Margaret Bertha 
Wright sends over from her home in 
France a comical story of Charlie’s First 
Doughnut; Rev. Wm. E. Baker, who had 
a ghost story inthe October number, tells 
of Another Ghost he once saw; Miss Harris 


furnishes a very interesting and romantic 
art paper relative to an Aimerican Boy 
> ptor whois studying and working 

e : ny Pa , Bartle tt. the aon 

ian Bartlett the Boston Sculptor. Ar- 


hur Gilinan has, as usual,a capital Dict 
ary paper. Charming Tangles, a 
song from Lord Houghton set to music by 
Fred. K. Archer, and the Chautauqua 
Young Folks’ Reading Union Course coin- 
plete, a first-rate number; Anna Maria’s | 
lousekeeping, Prof. Sargent’s Health and | 
Strength , and the article on Mary | 


pvelns, 


| guarded, as 1s also the paper itself, 
| the moment itis made until it gets into the 


Russell Mitford, of the C. Y. F. R. U. 
ae deserves thougitful perusal. $2.50 
tsa, Besa, p & Co., Publishers, Bos- 

The November number of St. Nicholas 
which beginsa new volume, is the most 
beautiful number that we have ever 
seen of this inagazine for young people. 
The frontispiece, Indian Summer, is a 
Ate picture in colors, drawn by R. B. 

irch. Frank RK. Stockton begins a new 
serial, The Story of Viteau, aud is band- 
womely illustrated. J.T. Trow bridge also 
gives the opening chapter of a new story, 
entitied, The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide- 
Mills, illustrated. Charles Barnard tells 
the story of Torpedoes, in an intensely in- 
teresting manner,and his story isi llustrates 
with several graphic picture taken from 
instantaneous photogra hs. Noah Brooks 
gives an account of the life of Tad Lincoln, 
under the head, The Boy at the White 
toy The Sage is a delightful m, 
which occupies eight splendidly en- 

rossed and timaened : and Tire Gusen"e 

#ift is another beautifully illustrated poem. 
The boys and yirls are equally cared for in 
the great variety of things in this 
number. Published bythe Century Co., 
New York, at $3 a year. 

The Magazine of Art for November fully 
keeps up its character as being undoubted! 
the finest work of the kind published. 
Every article, and there are many of them, 
is magnificently illustrated from full-page 
pictures down to initial letters. Atnong the 
more prominent illustrations and ariicles 
are: he Shephardess and her flock, by 
Millet; A  Kepresentative American ; 
Kabyle Pottery; The Harbingers of the 
Renaissance ; Greek Myths in Greek Art; 
Studio-life in Paris; The Cathedral of 
Orvieto; Abandoned; Keramics in Japan ; 
Jolly Companions; etc. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, New York. Price per number 35 
cents. 

Seasons come and go, the trees grow 
green and gold by turns, then fade away, 
and change. This is inseparably connected 
with most things, but Vick’s //lustrated 
Floral Magazine never departs from its 
hign order of excellence. The November 
number, just out, is as good as its predeces- 
sors, and this for a good reason—it couldn’t 
be better. Price, $1.25 per year. James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 

“Our Little Ones and the Nursery”’ for 
November isja perfect treasury of delight- 
ful instruction and entertainiment for 
younger children. The pictures are most 
numerous, and like the greene inatter of 
just the character to please and improve the 
ininds of the little ones. The Russell Pub- 
lishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 

© ee 

Tart NEW BrRownsacks.—The work of 
preparation for printing of the new cur- 
rency “brownbacks” is going on quite sat- 
isfactorily at the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving. 
gresa authorizing national banks to renew 


their charters, all banks doing so must turn | 


in their old circulation and take out new. 
This new money is to ditler in many re- 
spects from the present national bank notes. 
The plate from which the face of the note is 
to be printed has been engraved new, and 
differs materially from the old. The backs 
are to be printed in brown instead of green 
and black, as the old ones. They will be 
srinted, of course, On the fibre paper, which 
yas made counterfeiting of our national cur- 
rency so difficult, but it is not improbable 
that there will be difliculty in obtaining the 


fibre paper fast enough to print it, as called | 


for. Only one mill in the country inakes 
this paper and there may be some delay in 
obtaining asuflicient quantity to u.6et the de- 
mand. The manufacture of it is a profound 
secret, as caretully kept as the combination 
to the great vaults where the Governinent’s 
millionslie. It is made only at the Dalton 
mill, in Massachusetts, which dates back 
almost to Colonial days. What its combi- 
nations are nobody knows, except those in- 
tunately connected with its manufacture. 
The secret of the paper-tiaking is jealously 
From 


Treasury vaults itis carefully guarded. It 
is sent to Washington in sinall iron safes,the 


sheets carefully counted,and ail precautions 
' 


against its loss being taken botn by the 
Government cliicmis and by the express 
companies which carry it. The mere aed 
session of any ol this paper by an unautbor- 
ized perso. is atelony. More than a thou- 
sand persous are employed in the Bureau ot 
Printing and inyraving, at wetting, plate- 
printing, exainlling, pressing, numbering, 
binding, and engraving. The bank-note 
and stamp dies are kept in vaults that can 
only be opened by the joint labor of three 
men, and each opening occupies more than 
tiftteen minutes’ All the Presidents, except 
the present one. have been portrayed on the 
sae spre and 3 Vice-Presidents, 24 Secre- 
taries of the ‘Treasury, 6 Secretaries of War, 
10 Secretaries of State, and 3° Poustinasters- 
General and Chief Justices, besides 26 Sena- 
tors and Representatives, and several per- 


fons distinguished in science and literature. | 


The biurhest value in national bank notes is 
£1,000. The printing of a bank-note requires 
from ZZ to 25 davs, and during the process it 
the hands of o2 persous. The 


passes Lurouyh 
; the lepal-tender 


denomination of 
Chere are alse §,000,31,000, 


highest 


notes is 10,000, 
” = —_> © oe 
nNusCU r 
, tine y “ BLC> D> pt ' 
mice , other dav for the first 
time. and had great diMficulty in getting 


A sytnpathiaing stranger 
at bis elbow, whispered: ‘You will starve 
here if vou don’t tip the waiter.”” Two min- 
utes alterward the waiter found himseif 
tipped over on the floor, The young wan 
aid not starve. 


anything to eal. 








EYE AND HAND. 





One tear-drop from a mother’s eye, 

One little sob from a mother’s heart, 

Will make her wild boy's conscience start, 
And waken echoes to her sigh. 


One heavy slap from a mother’s band, 
A whack upon the wild boy's ear, 
Will make him from her presence steer, 
And rue the misbief he lad planned. 
—s. T. ULES. 
SIE ———— — 


Humorous. 


It is the late cai that catches the early 
bootjack . 

When does a clock conceal itself? When 
it gets behind time. 

“They tell me you have some money left 
you, ** sald Brown. ‘‘Yes,*’ replied Fogg, sadly, **it 
left me long ago.** 

There are 2,300 diseases which man can 
have to throw him on his back, yet he growls if he 
shakes with the ague. 

“Tt is really very odd, my dear,”’ said an 
| Old lady, one very hot day toa friend; ‘'I can't bear 
the heat In summer, and iu winter I love it." 

The succeeded in making a corpse blush 


the other day in Uhio. Somebody mentioned thatthe 
deceased had been a member of the legislature. 





the question, ‘‘Which Is the inost fun—to see a man 
try to thread a needle or to see a woman try to drive 
anail?** 


There is a man out in Kansas so poor that 
he actually hires out whenever a new county wants 
to start a poorhouse for them to begin on, and he tea 





Under the recent act of Con- | 


| success, 


| A father asked his son if he felt too tired 
to go to the circus,and when the boy sald ‘‘no,’’ told 
him to go and bring up a scuttle of eval. 
boy couldn't say he wasn'table. 


It is the easiest thing in the world to dis- 
tinguish between an English lord and his 
copy, commonly called asnob, The 
ways speake well of his own country. 


A book-agent out in the country was 
butted on the cheek by aram. He lived half an hour, 
and died in great pain, deeply lamented. Don't get 
this thing mixed; it wasthe ram that departed this 
life, 


A young doctor in a new settlement, on 
being asked to contribute tuwards enclosing and or- 
namenting the village cemetery, very coolly re- 
plied, ‘‘that If he Giled it, he thought be should do 
his part.’’ 


That was a rather unkind remark which 
a crabbed old fellow made the other day to one of 
those nice little boys who sinoke ciyarettes and of- 
fered him one, ‘No, thank you,*’’ he said, *'I'm old 
enough to smoke cigars. "* 


American 
Englishman al- 





Do not write for the newspapers unless 
vou have someching to write about. Then, having 
written’a real gow plece, ensure Its publication by 
starting a paper of your own and printing it therein. 
This will tickle other editors, 


Little Willie has been summarily cor- 
rected by his mother for repeated acts of nauglitiness, 
The punishment being over, ‘*Papa,*’ 
tones of anguish, ‘*how could you marry such an ill- 
tempered woman as mamma ?** 


es 


The other day a Chicago paper contained 
an item tothe effect that a prominent citizen, 
was known to gamble on the sly, and who never went 
to bed sober, had run off with another man's wife, 
The next day 452 Chicago citizens called to deinand a 
retraction, 


An hour or two before the execution of a 
French parricide, the director of the Versailles prison 
asked him what he would like to eat for his last re- 
past, ‘‘Some apricots,’ said the ‘Hut 
we cannot get apricots within five months.** ‘lh wits 
walt, *’ was the calin reply. 


who 


murderer, 
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A Vermont debating society will tackle 


And the | 





he sobs, in | 
medicines than 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AN)? BEST MEDICINE FOUR 
FAMILY Ust tN THE WORLD, 

In from one t twenty minutes never fails to relieve 

PAIN with one thorengh application. No matte- 

how violent or exerutiating the in the NMEC- 

MATIC, Ded-ridden, tutirm, Crippled, Nervots 


Neuralgic, or prostrate with Oise me maz ct, 
BADWAY'S BREAUY BELIEF will « ime 
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Dur Young Folks. 


A BOY'S SACRIFICE. 





BY «. H. 





teen, shipped aboard the frigate Grim, 

he fully resolved to allow no person 
to persuade him to break the rules of the 
vessel, 

In duetime the latter anchored off the 
harbor of Val paraiso, with the commodore's 
pennant at her main. 

The crew of the third 
Frank belonged, were now 
they would be allowed 
ashore, 


\ HEN Frank Chase,a boy of seven- 


cutter, to which 
informed that 


The purser soon caine with bis bag of sil- | 


ver, and distributed to each of the ‘“go- 
ashores"’ the amount of afew shillings tor 
spending money. 

The shrill piping of the 
was then heard, followed by 
order, ‘Third cutter away!" 


boatswain's call 
the welcome 


Midshipman Longa vouth who was to go | 


in charge of them, could not resist the 
temptation, when seated in the sternsheets, 


of winking at his less foriunate shipmates | 


who were to remain aboard, flinging back 
his head and opening bis mouth in imitation 
of drinking grog. 

Alas! forthe young gentleman, the eagle- 


eyed commodore had been a witness to this | 


grave breach of discipline, and the poor boy 
speedily came to grief. 


The old man said something to the cap- 


tain, the captain to the officer of the deck— | 


Lieutenant Porter—and the latter sternly 
ordered Mr. Long on deck. 

“Aloft there, atthe masthead, and stay 
there till I tell you to come down !" was the 
mandate which followed. 

The mid want aloft, feeling very 
bat reflecting with some satisfaction on a 
mancuvre which he had perforined before 
leaving the boat. 

This was nothing less than the slipping of 
a large cuipty bladder, which could 
held two gallons of rum, into the poeket of 
Frank Chase, who, as stated, was one of the 
third cutter’s crew, and who pulled the 
after oar. 

Noone had seen this seeret mmovement on 


the ~~ of Long exeept the coxswain, who | 


winked at it. 
Frank, not knowing what had 
into his pocket said nothin. 


been 


The smuggling of liquor aboard a man of | 


against the 
work, is often at- 


war by the sailors, although 
rules and very risky 
tempted, 

Mr. Long hoped to be able to induee the 
officer of the watel to detail him as one of 
the inidshipimen to assist the master-at-aros 
imo Searching the third cutter’s crew for 
concealed liquor, in which case he could 
easily have tianaged to pass Prank,and thus 
have secured his blagder of run. 


The boat, with anotuer mid in place of 


Long in the stern-sheets, left the frigate's 


side. 


As Frank, with some of bis shipmates, was | 


walking toward the ‘Maintop’—a publie 
house in the town—the coxswain whispered 
to bina: 

“Tt's all right. 

“You had better have two quarts of rus 
putin that bladder. 

“Dll say nothing about it.” 

“The bladder?" 

“Ay, ay, lad, the bladder that Mr. 
slipped into your pocket. 

“T saw it all,’’ he added winking. 

“Twill buy no ruin for him,’ answered 
rank firimly. 

“It is against the rules.” 

‘the coxswain, who seemed to think that 
this refusal proceeded from fear of 
tion, endeavored to persuade the youth that 
there was no danger of discovery. 

“[ willdo nothing against the rules!" 
persisted the boy. 


Loony 


And the coxswain was unable to change 


his resolution. 

In due time the crew returned to the fri- 
gute. 

Tho master-at-arins stood in the gangway 
and assisted by several mids, among whoin 
was Mr. Lony, searched the men for liquor 
as they came aboard, and several bladders 
of rum were thus diseovered. 

When it was Frank’s turn to be searched 
Mr. Long pushed briskly past the master- 
at-arins, and proceeded to feel about 
clothing of the boy. 

He frowned when he perceived by the 
touch that the bladder he had put in the 
lad’s pocket was empty. 

As he “passed” him he gave him an angry 
look, which Frank received with quiet’ in- 
difference. 

“I will be even with 
thought Long. 

From that moment he endeavored to pro- 
voke Frank so far as lay in his power. 

One evening, after the frigate had sailed 
from Valparaiso, he pushed him out of his 
way as he hurried along the deck. 

On this oceasion Frank for the first time 
broke a rule of the naval service by raising 
his hand against a superior officer, and 
pushing him in return, with such vigor that 
the mid tumbled backwards to the deck. 

**You will pay dearly for that,’’ said Mr. 
Long. 

“IT shall report vou. 

“IT don’t care,”’ answered Frank 

**Were the coinmodore hiinself to 
meI would strike him back, 
knew I should die for it.”’ 

Mr. Long walked away, but did 
port Frank. 

He resolved that in spite of the difference 
of rank between him and the offender, he 
would fight it out with him in a square 
mill, the first chance that offered. 


that fellow 


strike 
though | 


not re- 


liberty to go | 


BAVALC, | 


have | 


put 


detee- | 


the | 


yet,” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A few weeks laterthe frigate lay be- 
calmed off a small land, a mile distant, in 
mid ocean. 

Frank and some of the other hands for- 
ward asked permission to go swimming, 
which was granted. 

Presently Mr. Long caine u 
berth-deck with a request that he and bis 
messinates might also be allowed to go in to 
swith. 

The officer of the deck passed the request 
through the captain to the commodore, 

| whose consent was obtained. 

The merry tnids stripped to the waist were 

| soon diving Into the sea. 

Noticing that Frank had struck 

ward the Te 

direction. 

Reaching the shore he found the lad rest- 
| ing in a shady place behind the shrubbery 
which obscured the view ot the frigate. 
“IT want to fight you,’’ said the 

promptly. 

“T wanttoyv revenge for the push you 
gave me.’ 

“Tt is against the rules,”’ said Frank. 

“Had we not better wait until I) am 
charged after my tiine isup?”’ 

“No; if you refuse, I shall think you are 
a coward.”’ 

Thereupon as Frank was now on his feet, 
he struck hitn. 

Frank quickly returned the blow. 

He was strong and active, and so was Mr. 
Long. ' 

The latter however although he 
courageously, Was soon vanished. 

After resting the two boys were ready to 

| return to the frigate. 

Frank fancied he saw signs of a coming 
squall to windward. 

Hie remembered that the 
| bladder he had been unwilling vo fill with 
| rum for Mr. Long was still in his pocket, 
the mid having retused to take it back. 

Thinking it would be of some assistance 
| to him in case of a storm, he produced it, 
|} and having blown it full of wind, tied a 
lanyard about the end and secured it to a 
button. 

Long had already started, but Frank soon 
overtook hit, and the boys swa:n side by 
| side. 

They were not half way to the frigate 
when the squall came with great fury, 
driving their ship farther frou:them every 
tnotment. 

As it Was too rough for a boat to” be 
| ered they gave themselves up for lost. 

Atlast Mr. Long was thoroughly worn 
out, 

He could not switn another stroke. 
| Hetmust have givenup and have gone 

down in the roaring waters had it pot) been 
for Frank, who now resolved, instead = of 
asing the bladder for his own benetit, to 
endeavor to save the life of his) coupanion 
with it. 

“Twist the piece of lanyard hanging from 
the end about your wrists and it will keep 
you up,” he said as he passed to him the 
oe teas skin, which looked like a sinall 
yalloon. 

Long, Who was just ready to sink, eou- 
plied, and the bladder buoyed bim up ; and 


out to- 


mid 


dis- 


fought 


low- 








' 
| 


froin the 


le, Mr. Long swam in the same | 
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doing the week's baking in her Aunt 

Petershatn’s kitchen, where a mingled 
odor of spice and cinnamon filled the air, 
like a waft of fragrance from “Araby the 
blest !"’ 

Nora made a charming picture as she sat, 
with ber dimpled arms bare to the elbow, 
beating egys for the ye gar ee for she 
was pretty, with her fresh pink-and-white 
complexion, and hair like braided 
shine. 

She had been picking gooseberries for the 


[) ane: was over, and Nora Clyde was 


| pies that day, and somebody bad tound that 


the grassy meadow which held the strag- 
gling gooseberry-patch was the very short- 
est road to his own home—somebody who 


had looked into Nora Clyde’s liquid blue 


large empty | 


| setting her lips determinedly 


eyes and thought them the sweetest in the 
world. 

“Nora!” 

The Widow Petersham snapped out the 
word as if she were snapping off a thread 
with a pair of sharp scissors, and her black 
eyes sparkled ominously. 

“Who was that walking across the mea- 
dow with you, and carrying the basket of 
goose berries ?”’ 

Little Nora dropped her eyes and blushed 
till her cheeks rivalled the scarlet roses in 
the broken pitcher on the mantel piece. 

“Tt—it was Mr. Medoway, Aunt 
by.’ 

“Mr. Medoway!" 

Aunt Debby’s temper was as sharp as 
pure vinegar,and Nora was chicken-hearted 
as a robin-redbreast, so she only sat still, 
blushing deeper than ever under her aunt’s 
repuke. 

“And so, mniss, you're a-setting vour car 
for the rich lawyer! 

“A fine mistress you'd mnake for his grand 
house !"" 

“Oh, Aunt Debby! 

“Tndeed—indeed I never thought of such 
a thing!’ sobbed poor Nora, mortified half 
to death by the accusation. 

“Oh no—of course not! 

“That isn’tthe first time I've seen you 
talking with him, either!’ snapped the 
widow, angrily. 

*“He—he would talk to me, Aunt Deb- 
by,”’ ventured Nora, unconsciously deepen- 
ing her guilt by the innocent assertion. 

*Would talk to vou! 

“Very well, miss. 

“Then he won't talk to you again—on iny 
premises, at least,"’ declared the widow, 


Deb- 


“For you may pack up your things at once, 
and go home to your mother.” 

Nora did her aunt’s housework for the 
sum ot two dollars amonth: but sinall as 
the amount was she carried ithomne with a 


' thankful heart to the tiny cottage where her 


means of it he wasenabled to keep his bead | 


above the surface. 

Meanwhile Frank, who was soon separat- 
ed fromthe midshipman by the rushing 
seas, Continued to struggle. ; 

The squall was nearly over, and a bout 
was fast approaching, when the boy felt) he 
could not hold out much longer. ” 

Hisarms and lower limbs were 
cramped with his exertions, 

He went under, but by a desperate effort 
he rose struggled a few minutes longer,tnen 
went down for a second time. 

He contrived however to work himself 
up again, half sinothered, to the surface. 

For a few minutes he kept up; then he 
sank for the third time, his arms and legs 
fairly stiffened with cramp. 

At that moment the boat came dashing to 
the spot. 

The coxswain thrust down his 
| caught the sinking Jad by the 
pulled him Into the stern sheets. 

Mr. Long, still safely clinging to 
bladder, was next taken in. 

He warmly expressed his gratitude to 
Frank for his noble conduct. 

“You have saved my life at the risk of 
your own, 

* How can I ever repay you?” 

“T simply did what I thought was right,” 
' said Frank. 

“Tam glad I had that 
ine,”’ 

“And I too have reason to be vlad now 


arin, 
hair, and 


the 


bladder with 


quor in it. 
“Had you done so I should have destroy- 
' ed it atter taking out the liquor. F 

“IT am very glad I performed my duty,” 
said Frank, ‘by refusing to bring you 1li- 
quor, and am happy to know that my doing 
right on that occasion has been tie ineans of 
7 saving a human life.” 

f course the lieutenant in charge of the 
boat, when the latter reached the frigate, 
was obliged to tell the story of the blad- 
der. 

Frank's good conduct excited the admira- 
tion of allon ovard, and Mr. Lony, who 
was Slightly related tothe commodore, and 
also had other influential relatives, exerted 
himself so that he eventually had a mis 
shipman’s warrant procured tor his bray: 
rescuer. 

Frank is now one of the best 
in the navy. 

—_-— - A ow _ 

[a Nothing 80 simple and perfect for 

| coloring asthe Diamond Dyes. For carpet 
rage, better and cheaper than any other dye- 


lieutenants 


nearly | - , F 
wre | way walked home “with his head in the 





mother and little sister lived alone. 

And so litthe Nora started home with a 
sinking heart, for the loss of her situation 
was « Serious consideration to her. 

“That wasa good idea,” soliloquized the 
widow,surveying her well-preserved attrac- 
tions in the licthe walnut-rimimed mirror, as 


she buttoned up the front of her black al- | 
vaca dress, and brushed the powder out of | 


er eyebrows—“a good idea; for Lawyer 
Medoway is too good a catch for a little 
baby-faced chit like Nora. 

“It'll be a lucky woman that gets hii, 
and I'm going to be that woman miyself, if 
there’s any virtue in perseverance.” 

Aiter parting with Nora, Lawyer Medo- 


clouds,”’ as Phoebe, his good-natured house- 
keeper, would have said. 

“What a sweet, innocent face that girl 
has!"' mused the world-weary lawyer,as he 
stood in his handsome sitting-room, with its 
velvet carpetand dark mahogany furni- 
ture. 

“If she were only a few years older now, 
or I—but, pshaw! 

“At thirty-eight aman ought to have done 
with love-dreams.”’ 

He sighed, however,as he leaned his arm 
on the marble mantelpiece and gazed at his 
own reflection in the polished French mir- 
ror on the velvet-papered wall. 

He saw a dark, 
intense black. 

“Handsome as a Spanish don!’ an en- 
thusiastic voung lady had said of him; but 
Archer Medoway sighed heavily as he turn- 
ed away. 


‘Too old,’ he said—*too old for pretty 


| litthe Nora! 


“If I wereten years vounger,I would 


/ call atthe Widow Petershain’s to-day, and 


that you would not bring it to. me with |i. | BMtKe desperate love to” her pretty niece ; 


but as it is—as it is,”’ he continued, “I will 
ro and carry a basket of those raspberries to 
Miss Nora’s tnot..er and sister Rose. 
“Somehow,with her quiet, ladylike mnan- 
ners, Mrs. Clyde always reminds me of my 
ewn mother. ; 
“Atany rate, St. Paul exhorts us to ‘visit 


the widow aud the fatherless in their affiict- | 


tion,’ sol will carry herthe raspberries,and 
thus avoid the temptation of dropping in at 
the Widow Petersham’s.”’ 

Nora Clyde had walked with slow foot- 
steps and a heavy heart to her mother's cot- 
lage. 

Such a tiny mite of a cottage it was, nest- 
led under the protecting arins of a giant 
Wainut tree. 

There was a bit of a porch at the back, 
covered witn a riotous growth of red r Ses, 
ablaze with crimson blossoms. 

Nora stopped under the little porca. 

How could she enter, like a naughty 
child who had been sent home, and tell 
them thatthe little pittance on which they 
depended for bread and other necessities 
would be theirs no nore? 


sun- 


together. | 


sarded face, with eyes of | 





i 





ingly, and both little hands were pressed 
over her eves to crush back the 
““Nora—Nora, darling ! what is it?’ 
__ And Archer Medoway held the little 
| hands in his, and-looked at the uivering 
red lips, with a great longing to kien them. 

“Aunt has sent me home; I've lost 
situation.”’ 

“Nora, was it because I walked with you 
pa the meadow to-day ?’’ he ed 
eagerly. 

he would not answer; but Archer Medo- 
way knew that he was right. 

“‘Nora, could you—could you love ine 
| enough to be my wife ?”’ he asked, drawing 

her to him. 

And there,under the roses, Archer Medo- 
_ way won the answer that bis heart had al. 
most stopped beating to hear. 

- —_ + - 

FAIRYLAND AND FAIRIES. — Chaucer 

laces the reali of Faery underground with 
lutoand Proserpine. In theold days ot 
romance, knights found it in the ocean is 
land of Avalon, where, stepping ashore in 


my 


darkuess from wreck to wreck,they entered 
the lighted castle, peopled b Deautitul 
maidens and nen transformed by enchant- 


ment. A little later, Drayton imagined it 
high in air, poised by magic midway be- 
tween the earth and the moon, with an aerial 
route, via the moon, down to this world. 
His minute touch built up the palace with 
walls of defty mortised spiders’ legs; and 
all its architectural arrangements, chiefly ot 
insect material, were the strangest ever 
imagined : 


The windows, of the eyes of cats ; 

And for the roof, instead of slats, 

Is covered with the skins of bats 
With moonshine that are gilded. 


No doubt it was from such a palace,but with 
more of beauty and less of the grotesque in 
its turniture, that Hood’s fairv, after two 
| centuries and more, began to come down 
the moonbeam-path, bringing the dreams of 
little children. She uses the old road that 
Drayton found; but her lightness and 
brightness are beyond his fancy. 
A little Fairy comes at night ; 
Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 
With silver spots upon her wings ; 
Aud from the moon she flutters down. 


Drayton’s courtiers and ladies of ‘the 
Fairy court’ were little creatures that could 
huddle together hide in an empty nut-shell; 
and littleness and lightness are by this time 

ermanent attributes of the fairy creation. 

But in the early history of Fairyland, its 
people were of larger growth. In the old 
Gallic and Breton romances, they were 
inerely men and women possessed of magi- 
cal powers; and in Brittany—a country in- 
timately connected with the rise of Fairy- 
land—the fairies, that are sup d to haunt 
|; the landes and glide round the Druidic 
stones by night,are not tricksy elves, but tall 
maidens of inore than mortal stature, will- 
ing to enchant and tnarry mortal men. 

The poets and the children have always 
kept up this race of imaginary beings but 
from the maturer some belief, they are 
fast fading away. Weakly and puny infants 
are no longer supposed to be fairy change- 
lings, except in districts so remote that the 
newspapers cannot reach them. 

—> 

| ASrory with A MORAL.—A ition, who 
_ had lived tor several years in a certain 
| neighborhood and gained general respect 
| forthe manner in which he had conducted 
himself, was suddenly made the object of 
slanders and abuse. When he came to trace 
these stories back, he tound that they bad 
been started by a mouse. ‘*Why have you 
slandered me ?’’ demanded the lion. ‘Be 
cause the people will only accept me as a4 
mouse,’ was the reply. “But am I to 
blame for that?’’ ‘Perhaps not; but why 
should you be a lion, able to strike down 
the ox, while I am but a puny mouse, able 
only to frighten women and children? 
What grieves ineisthe tact tbat nature 
madea mistake.”’ “Very well,’’ said the 
king of beasts, ‘you go forth and roar and 
kill, and I will becomea mouse.” The 
inouse stalked into the forest and began to 
growl and roar, but his efforts were recelv- 
_ed with laughter. After be had tried it 
| again and again, the owl dropped down be- 
side him and observed, ‘‘Instead of unaking 
me afraid, you only disturb my slumbers 
and annoy iny friends. Come inside, out 
of the matlaria.”’ 

Moral—The mouse who nibbles at crumbs 
is doing all that is expected of him. Sec 
ondly, he who looks forthe mistakes of 
others simply shows the world his envious 
feelings. 


——_ 
| H&LIOGRAPHY.—An interesting exper!- 
nent in heliography, or signalling by sun- 
shine, was successfully made in Egypt dur- 
ing the recent campaign. Colonel Keyser 
| ascended one of the pyramids near Cairo, 
/ and by means ot a heliographic mirror re- 
flected a ray of sunlight to Alexandria, 120 
niles away. At that great distance the sig- 
nals, appearing like’ pin-points 0! 
brightness, were easily ascertained to be « 
message trom Sir Garnet Wolseley to the 
kK hedive. 
—_ - —— 

THE reason why some of the street-lamps 
burn all night is because the light 1s Sv” 
sinall it is afraid to go out alone in the dark. 

os 

*.**Do not grasp at the shadow and los 
the substance,’ Kidney-Wort is abie 
convert you from a shadow of your former 
self into the substance of established healt! 
Said a sufferer from kidney trouble whe» 
asked to try Kidney-Wort tor a remedy. 
“I'll try it, but it will be my last dose.” It 

' cured him and now he recomuinends it to all. 
| It you have disordered kidneys don’t fail 


Oe — 


The childish red lips drooped despond- | to try it. 
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FAITH’S RECOMPENSE. 





BY 6. U. W. 





] stood and watched my ships go out, 
Each one by one, unmooring, free, 

What time the quiet harbor filled 
With flood-tide from the sea. 


‘The first that sailed, her name was Joy ; 
she spread a smooth, white ample sail, 
And eastward drove, with beading spars, 

Before the singing gale. 


The next that sailed, her name was Hope ; 
No cargo in her hold she bore, 

Thinking to find in western lands 
Of merchandize a store. 


Another sailed, ber name was Love ; 
She showed a red flag at the mast, 

A flag as red as blood she showed, 
And she sped south right fast. 


The last that sailed, her name was Faith ; 
slowly she took her passage forth ; 

Tacked, and lay too ; at lastshe steered 
A straight course for the north. 


My gallant shipe they sailed away, 
Over the shimmering, summer sta ; 

I sat and watched for many a day, 
But only one came back to me. 


For joy was caught by pirate Pain, 
Hope ran upon a hidden reef, 

And Love caught fire and foundered fast 
In ’whelming seas of grief. 


Faith came at last, storm-beat and torn 
She recompensed me all my loss ; 

For as a cargo home she brought 
A crown linked to a cross. 
ee 


‘*BY CONTRACT.” 





8 a specimen of the odd ways in which 

the mania for contract manifests it- 
self, it may be mentioned that there . are 
tailors who contract at a moderate fixed 
tariff for clothes to be used only for a stip- 
ulated time and then returned. Four 
times a year, or oftener if you like to pay 
more, a box arrives at your address con- 
taining the suit adapted for the particular 
season perfect in fit, perfect in fashion. In 
the same box you return the clothes just 
worn. 

Again, the glittering equipages dashing 
by the modest pedestrian, and bestowing 
upon him arrogantly-flung mud, are not 
always owned by the supercilious persons 
lolling at ease. Sometimes the modest 
coachman is the proprietor of all the mod- 
est bravery. 

The contracting job-master is indeed one 
of the wonderful race who diminish the 
triction of society by making things easy. 
His enterprise gives brilliance to the parks, 
in prancing steeds, gorgeous coaches, ele- 
‘gant phaetons, and all the items of equine 
and vehicular movement. He is ready to 
make a contract for carrying the whole of 
the beau-monde on undeniably favorable 
terms, and also to supply it with retinues 
worthy of aprince. He is capable of hum- 
ble services equally with the grandest. He 
will furnish an undemonstrative Quaker 
with the most homely of carriages, horsed 
by the mildest thing on four legs, and 
driven by a man whose solemnity of aspect, 
taciturnity,and disrelish for intoxicants add 
a finish to the turn-out really beyond com- 
pare. 

The Metropolitan stable-keeper is only 
one of the numerous contractors for the 
use of horse-flesh. Hundreds of gentle- 
men have their stables turnished at so 
much a year. Those who have had much 
to do with horses, know the risks and an- 
noyances connected with purchase and 
sale. In spite of ‘‘warrants,’’ veterinary 
surgeons, subtle grooms, and the whole 
preservative host surrounding the buyer, 
he may spend five hundred dollars upon 
an animal that is not worth half of that 
sum when it comes to be employed. The 
horse-contractor abolishes all the claims be- 
setting an owner, and leaves us free to en- 
joy our gallops, drives,and pageantry with- 
out atrace of equinecare. Further, a con- 
tractor can supply the most perfect natches 
for “‘pairs,’’ in color, style and action. His 


day in the year 
yn | y for proportionately less 

This system is much in vogue in France; 
and its advantages are so pate to hosts 
and guests, that it should be successful in 
all commercial towns. 

In London and other large cities of Eng- 
land there are gardners and florists who 
contract for the supply of plants and flow- 
ers for the year round or for the season. 
By their aid, and at sinall expense, the 
house and garden-plot can be made charm- 
ing with all that the floral world can afford. 
Nor need we ever want a piano or fail to 
have our drawing-rooms resplendent, our 
dining-rooms fairy-like,the family gratified, 
and guests delighted, for a comparatively 
small charge. 

Some people have a fancy for changing 
their household furniture, and love to fol- 
low fashion in upholstery as they do in 
clothes. They have created a number of 
contractors to minister to their desires. At 
no great cost, boudoirs and reception-rooins 
can be furnished with the last thing in 


ments, and the whole detail of things use- 
ful and otherwise. 
© <a. 


(brains of Gold. 


Win golden opinions by acting out your 
professions. 

Thought is valuable property to him who 
understands ite use. 

Beon your guard against rushing from 
one fault to another. 

Wise men exhibit wisdom by considering 
the mistakes of fools. 

If one live not according to his knowl- 
edge, life is of no avall. 

In success there is contentment, and in 
contentment happiness. 

Indulge in reasonable argument; seek not 
to win by foolish palaver. 

Strive to win the approbation of men by 
a consistent course of action. 

Shun every appearance of deception. True 
merit is ever found in honesty. 
Beware what you say to others, because 
you only reveal yourself thereby. 
Avoid procrastination. There # notime 
Mke the present in which to labor. 
The future may be made secure by em- 
bracing the upportunity of the present. 
Diligence, combined with an understand. 
ing of your profession, will bring reward. 
To be true to your word is the noblest tri- 
bute you can gain from a fault-finding world. 
Represent faithfully your claims to pa- 
tronage, and study the necessities of your custom- 
ers, 
There are none so low but what they 
have their triumphs, Small successes suffice for smal! 
souls. 
It is in general more profitable to reckon 
up our defects than to boast of our abtéain- 
ments. 
The silence that accepts merit as the 
most patural thing in the wor! ts the highest ap- 
plause. 
There is no more commendable trait than 
the firm determination to persevere in the right di- 
rection. 
Danger continually lurks in the liar’s 
path, which, if not abandoned, surely leads to de- 
struction. 
Be independent as far as man can be if 
you would honor yourself; or be honored by others, 
or be happy. 
You must have confidence in your abil- 
ity to serve the public, if you desire to contribute to 
their wants. 
Exact nothing beyond your just dues; 
exorbitant claims engender distrust, and bar the way 
to advancement, 
Many a genius has been slow of growth. 








guarantee for the temper, pace, and per- | 


formance of saddle-horses may be accepted, 
so that atimid or awkward rider can enjoy 
equestrian exercise without fear. But not 
the least advantage of hired horses is that 
no capital is locked up by the hirer in a 
dubious investment. 

Another useful contractor is appearing 
upon the scene—the family physician, who 
for a fixed stipend visits the household at 
stated intervals. Daily, bi-weekly, or 
weekly, a medical guardian will attend us, 


not simply to cure our fleshly ills, but to | 


prevent them altogether. Manv people 
now make yeurly contracts with their den- 
tist. ; 

Some hotel-keepers and restaurateurs are 
beginning to contract for the supply of a 
certain nuinber of meals, the tariff varying 
with the quantity. For instance, one can 
have twenty dinners for so much, fifty for 


beauty like a reed. 


Live according to your light, and seek | 
not to diminish the reputation of others in order to | 


increase your own. 

Think of the fearful uncertainty which 
hangs over your future course in life. Resolve now, 
deterinine now, act now. 

Have compassion for the distresses and 
failures of others; you can not yet determine what 
your own future will be. 

A man’s chief concern should be to avoid 
the reproaches of his own conscience; his next to 
elude the condemnation of his fellows. 

We all dread a bodily paralysis,and would 
make use of every contrivance to avoid it, but few of 
us are troubled about a paralysis of the soal. 

Choose for your friend him that is wise 
and good, and secret and just, ingenious ana honest, 
and in those things which have a latitude use your 
own liberty. 

Men speak too much about the world. 
Each one of us here, let the world go how it will,and 
be victorious or not victorious, has he not a life of his 
own to lead? The world’s being saved will not save 
us We should look to ourselves 

Those who have nothing else to commend 
them to the respect of others but only their blood, 
cry it up at a great rate, and have their mouths per- 


| petaally full of it. They swelland vapor; and you 


are sure to hear of their families and relations every 


proportionatelyfiess, and be dined every | third word. 


chairs, couches, cabinets, mirrors, orna- | 


Oaks that flourish for 1,000 years do not spring up tn 


Femininities 
““*Deliriously wild” is the Intest equiva 
lent to ‘‘perfectiy lovely’’ in the female vocabu- 
lary. 

Nineteen women of Douglass, Mass., 
have asked to be assessed, so as to vote for school 
committees. 

A Vermont judge sentenced and fined a 
young lady in that State for receiving stolen kisses, 


on the principle that ‘‘the partaker is as bad as the 
thief, ** 


A witty gentleman, who is also a great 
dancer, told a friend that he had danced five hundred 
intles with one of his fair partners in the course of 
the Newport season this year. 


A few moments spent each morning in 
planning the work for the day, will materially assist 
the mistress of the family in the more satisfactory 
performance of her duties. 


Said a loving wife to her husband: ‘Do 


| you know, dear, that butterfly ornaments are very 
| fashionable’*' ‘‘Perhaps sv,** he growled; ‘*bat 
grub isthe great desideratum.*’ 
| 
| 
| 





A large force of Mennonite girls are em- 
ployed inthe broom corn fields of Harvey county, 
Kansas. Last year there were a number of large 
forces at the same work, and the girls appeared to 
like it, 


| 


| 
| 


The women of Norway, while driving | 


their pigs to market ona very hot day, will protect 
them with umbretias. In that country the whip, in 


unknown. 


There is a law among the Omaha Indians 
relating to widows, that is more terrible than the 
inquisition of ancient times, with all its diabolical 
tortures. The widows must wait four years before 
re-marrying. 


She accepted the proffered seat in the car, 
| but she did it with such an air that she left him sheep- 
| ishly asking himself if he had not made a blunder, 
and wondering whether he would ever be fol enough 


to do the like again. 

A Boston clergyman’s wife being over- 
charged by a Buffalo hackman for the trip between 
two railroad stations, had him arrested, appeared 
agatnat him, saw him fined $12.50, and got back in 
time to take her train. 


A recent writer on social science, in ex- 
plaining why women criminals do not betray their 
characters in their faces so readily as men do, says 
that their misdemeanors require greater strength of 
mind than of physical strength, 

The latest free-thinking crank is a wo- 
man, who is now lecturing against all churches and 
creeds in this State, and threatens Washington with 
a vist. She belleves that all religions should be abol- 
ished, and is of the opinion that their abolition would 
purify the world. 


The fellows snap up the girls quick out 
in Michigan. Nearly one-third of the women mar- 
ried in Gratiot county, that State, last year, were 
under cighteen years of age; aod nineteen were six- 
teen years old, four were fifteen, two were fourteen, 
and one only thirteen, 


‘Doctor, is there any hope for me?’ 
asked the sick man, feebly. ‘*You'll be well in six 
weeks.** **One more favor, ductor. WIll you bear 
amessage to my lawyer’’' ‘Certainly. What ts 
it??’ ‘Tell him not to delay preparing the papers in 
that divorce suit an hour, ”* 


In the German military mancuvres this 








driving, is only an ornament, and bearing reins are , 


News Notes. 


~ Silk braid is used to trim dresses and 
wraps. 

Some of the new velvets have a polka dot 
design. 

Lightning set on fire two wheat fields in 
California. 


Kissimee is the name of a thriving town 
in Florida. 

500,000 acres of land in Texas were sol! 
for $500, 000. 

A young lady of Brownsville, this State, 
weighs 460 pounds. 

Twenty-one postoffice towns in the U. S. 
| bear the name of Garfield, 
| All the shades in dress goods this season 
| are decidedly gay, or very sombre. 
| The people of ths United States consume 

over 180,000 tons of coffee annually, 

In New York the number of saloons Ji- 
censed up to last April is near 10,000, 

Tommy Williams, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
blew his nose off with a fire-cracker. 


! 
| Steel ear-drops are worn with the steel 
buckle aod trimmings now so popular. 








There has been aterrible snow storm in 
the Sierras, and flocks and herds are buried three feet 
deep. 

It is estimated that the reduction in the 
public debt for the month of October is about §14, - 
2), 000 

The lumber industry of the United States 
employs 90,000 men in saw-milis, and 136,000 in the 
woods, 

A suit to interdict Sunday railroad trains 
is occupying the attention of the Canadian courts at 
present. 

A thoroughbred riding horse was the 
Queen's wedding present to the Duke of Wes*- 
minster. 

For the first time in ninety-three years a 
baby has been born os the Chillington estates in 
Engiand, 

An Ontario farmer, Nathan Briscoe, died 
in fifteen minutes from the effect of a bee sting on the 
forehead. 

The Sandwich Islands export more in 
proportion to its population than any other country 
in the world, 

Sportsmen from the United States are 
made to pay a license of $20 for the privilege of shoot- 
ing in Canada. 

A book has just been issued in Vermont, 
entitled, **‘The Resurrection of Christ from a! Law- 
yer’s Standpoint.’’ 

‘One country, one starry banner, and 
one wife,’’ is the platform of an editor whose ficid 
adjoins Mormondom. 

The property of this city is valued at 
9571, 454,255. Thisisless than one-half the assessed 
value of New York city. 

The Munich Electrical Exposition worked 
a plough by means of electricity, the current beiny 
transmitted about #0 miles. 

There is great excitement in North Caro 
lina over the appearance of a wild woman, who has a 





year, the Crown Princess rode at the head of the 
regiment of Hussars of which she ts honorary Col- 
onel, She wore the regulation uniform, except that | 
a ekirt took the place of trousers, and instead of a 

sword she carried a riding-whip swordwise, | 


} 





Forewomen in Toronto shoe factories 
have peculiar methods of punishing giris who are 
employed under them. Either a strap is used to ef- 
fectively chastise the girl, or the wrists are tied to- 
gether and the victim pulled up by @ cord attached 
to the hands and run over fastened to the ceiling 
above. 

A Wisconsin woman, who twenty years 
ago captured another girl's lover and marricd him, 
and is now arich and childiess widow, has spent time | 
and moncy without stint in huuting up her unfortu- 
| nate old rival, and should she find the lady will give 
| her $100,000, Apparently the man in the case made a 

good husband. 
' A Cincinnati paper says that ‘according 
! to the prevailing ideas amung certain congregations, 
a clergyman’s wife should not only be an angel of 
light, but ahome missionary on wheels and a target 
for all the long-tongued gossipsin the community. 
it this wae given fora local hit, it may be extended 
| for general application. 


“T do,’’ said a young man at a Colorado 
wedding, when the minister asked If anybody knew 





| any reason why the couple shoukd not be united, The 


marry him; but that was not considercd a sufficient 
| reason tor stopping the ceremony, which was con- 
| cluded amid the tittering of the assemblage. 
! 
| 
| 


A lady who has devoted much attention 
to such matters, says that when a girl goes to bed she 
looke in the closet, lifts up every to peep be- 
neath it, feels under the bed, puta out the gas, makes 
a fiying leap for the middle of the bed, pop» her head 
under the bed-clothes, listens to ber heart beat fromm 
| fright tor half an hour, then sinks into the sweet 

sleep of innocence. 


| *Ysn’t it awful hot?” 


| is intensely warm. 
sion which I hope you will never use again.”* 


ahioe 


“No, my 60n, it 


The 


young man seemed a little cast down at first by this | 


reply; but, coming of a plucky stock, he recovered 
himself quickly, and said : “Anyhow, I've 
dad use it, after a private conversation 
more times than I can count."" 


When a young man kisses his girl good- 


with you, 


night about 1.0 A. M., he nay have nearly a mile to 
walk before reaching his home nad he envies the 
girl, who, he supposes, Jumy nt bed and is fast 
asleep ten minutes after he leaves use He 
doesn’t know thatshe must first f we venty-nine 
hair-pins out of her head, one at a t and twist 
her hair up into bits of paper so that it will crimp 
nicely next day, and that he isin bed snoring before 


she turns off the gas. If he was aware of thie fact, 
perhaps he would leave earlier.- 


, Church of Baltimore isto be re-seated 
objector explained that the bride had promised to 


| thrown from the top of a moving railroad car. 


‘awful hot’ is a vulgar expres- | 


heard | 


mania for stealing babies for food. 


A New York dealer advertises in a sport 
ing paper: ‘‘Files, reels, rods, tobacco, whisky and 
all other requirements for fishermen. ** 


The rag business in New York has at 
sumed enormous proportions. It amounts to §30, - 
000, OO per annuin. There are 2,000 rag-pickers in tie 
etty. 


A young man in Toronto, Canada, who 
took a pledge not to drink ata public bar. has his 
liquor sent out to him, and drinke It standing on the 
elde walk. 


It is fast becoming the fashion to give all 
large private banquets and receptions at a hotel, thus 
sparing the home devastation, and host and hostess 
much worry. 


A passenger in a Boston street car pulled 
1 vest button off the conductor, and was surprised to 
heara bell ring \ new device for stealing fares was 
thus discovered, 


The Epworth Methodist 
throughout, 


Under each 


Incependent 


theatre fashion, with folding chairs. 
ehatr ian hat-rack. 

In the Island of Sitka, on the north- 
west coast of America, there were no less than one 
hundred and twenty-eight days of uninterrupted rain 
and snow during 11. 

A negro boy of Monroe, Georgia, was 
Hav- 
ing a cotton hook In his hand, he caught it In some 
projection on the side of the car, and hung there till 
rescued. 


A dog belonging to the Monongahela 


House, Pitteburg, had ite leg broken. After medi- 
tating, apparently, foratime, it ran to the river, 
and, deliberately diving into the water, was 


| drowned 


|! A Chinese coin 3,000 years old has been 


| found ty cold miners digging ina claim at Caselar, 
British Columbia. Itis supposed to have been left 
| there by Chinese mariners wrecked on the coast be- 
fore the Christian era. 


A Berks county woman who had no faith 
in banks, secreted §1, #0 in greenbacks under the car- 
pet some weeks ago for safe keeping. On gvuing to 
look for her treasure a few dayssince it was missiny, 
and a search revealed a mouse'’s nestin one corner ot 


the room, made entirely of matilated fragments «of 
the « j 
Some dea may tk gained ( f the enor 
" eae done t the lebrated hb ay f bb. 
Beat f Washingtor ‘ from the fact that ta 
October alone shipped t istomers the immense 
number of 1335 organs and pianos. It ts doubtful if 


| anything like this has ever happened with any manu- 
| factory of the kind in the world. 
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Ladies’ Department. 
ss FASHION CHAT. 

ANTLES are to be large and of rich 
| materials, and many are sufficiently 


fong to conceal the dress beneath. 
They follow the contour of the wearer's 


figure more closely than last winter, and | 


vet they are cut with large tournures in 
view. 

Considerable ingenuity is noticeable in 
respect to this combination of dress 
improvers and slgnderness; some mantles 
have the contre sean left open to within two 
inches below the waist at the back; others 
have a wide double box-plait in the centre; 
and two box-plaits left round and not flat- 
pressed, are to be seen below the waist-line 
of other mantles. 

Dolman effects are aimed at in the sleeves 
also »square-el bow sleeves that appear to be 
abruptly folded upwards from the waist. 
Of Ottoman silks, velvets, matelasses, and 
brocades, mnention already been made. 

With respect to winter mantles; the new- 
est fabric that has appeared is Ottoman 
plush, both in dark seal-brown and black. 
This rich material has a corded ground, and 
on it are plush figures of close thiek pile 
representing detached flowers and 
Itis trimmed with chenille fringes and 
ruches, which match not only the color of 
the plush but the design upon it, and there 
is no doubt but that chenille harmonises 
well with plush. 

But feathers and fur sometimes take its 
place, and black beaver fur is to be seen on 
black repped plush mantles. 

The linings are most gay. 
of rich color is used for plush 
it is too heavy for the purpose, 

Painted satin is better, and is quite novel 
for cloak linings. 

It is also beautiful, for the roses, dahlias, 
leaves, etc., scatterod over its cream, red, 
blue, or olive ground look as though they 
were hand-painted. 

Quilted satin is sometimes still selected 
for cloak linings, but no longer in cream or 
black, but in such colors as strawberry-red, 
shrimp-pink, nasturtiuim, orange, or some 
dull green shade, 
exquisite visiting and driving 
dresses are made of Judic-blue faille, trim- 
ined with rich seabious passementerie, the 
overskirts being very pretty. 

The carriage cloaks forevening wear are 
splendid ; take two examples—the first of 
dark red plush, bordered with chinchilla ; 
the second brown Ottoman plush in front, 
and Russian sable at the back, the lining 
eapucine plush, 

Pelisses are to be 


Plush lining 
mantles, but 


Some 


worn, nade in either 


cloth or velvet; and the trimmings will be | 


fur, or elaborate braiding. 

The models from Paris are rather for pres- 
ent wear, and are of Ottoman silk with in 
eised satin figures, trimmed with Spanish 
lace, lined with straw-berry-red satin, and 
tastened with large flat jet: buttons. 


Another is of plain black satin, trimmed | 


with chenille passementerie that looks like 
embroidery, and edged with tlutfy chenille 


fringe, headed by a row of the sleek chenille 


dignitied with the naine of ‘‘rat’s tail.’ 
The newest cloth cloaks from Paris are of 


repped cloth, which is tufted on the wrong | 


side; they are made with a velvet: or satin 
waistcoat,extending the length of the front, 
and are trimmed with about fifty rows of 
soutache, sewn on with the edges touching, 
and this forins a solid border, that has the 
effect of a wide braid. 
In form they are very 


similar to the 


cloaks worn last year, and it would be easy | 


to modernize one of the latter, by changing 
the trimming, for which there are now so 
many facilities, 


The large passementerie leaves, made of | 


braid, are easily sewn on, Soare the velvet 
appliques, ribbed plush being used for col- 
lar, waistcoat, and border. 

Indeed, never were trimmings more 
abundant for both dresses and mantles,nor 
so handy, for they are sold ready made, and 
require only stitching on. 

The new passementerics have exactiy the 
effect of braiding; they are nade of mohair 
or silk braid, used with an edge upwards 
(“knife edge,”’ in technical parlance), and 
tormed into wheels, stars, leaves, and other 
familiar patterns, a8 well as into more am- 
bitious geometrical and architectural de- 
signs. 

They are sold in widths ranging from two 
inches to half a yard, the former for edging 
collar and tufts, the latter for the skirt. A 
handsomer variety is made of sord, 
softly stuffed and pliable. 

The soutache sets, for ornamenting 
ica, Jackets, and sleeves, are inmost popular. 

Chenille plays a most important role in 
trimmings this season ; it appears in loops, 


satin 


bod- 


leaves. 


rings, Dallas, and drops in the new passe- 
mentaries just described, and in the fringes 
both in thin and thick strands, and also in 
twisted like cords; the netted chenille tab- 
liers, studded with jet, are rich-looking, as 
are the rolling collars, made of the same 
material. 

A still handsomer trimming, however, is 
silk embroidered velvet in open designs, 





i 
; 


} 


| 


| and sold in widths, commencing at three | 


inches. 


The lower edge is scolloped, the upper | peel off when boiled as directed. Dish w 


edge, where rt is sewn on, 1s plain. The 
‘feather trimmings would require a chapter 
to themselves ; cocks’ plumes, marabouts, 
and all sorts of domestic fowls, lend their 
plumage to the manufacture of trimmings, 
and tothe ornamentation of bonnets and 
muffs 

The newest muffs have half a pheasant or 
a bird of paradise in the centre. 

There is great varicty im _ buttons, ai- 
though they are not conspicuous ornaments 
this season. 

For indoor dresses, small bali-shaped 
crocheted buttons, or woolen tmoulds cov- 
ered with velvet, are used. For outdoor 
garments there are iarge buttons, that look 
like tortoiseshell, but are really made of 
horn; there are flat buttons of colored me- 
tal; and there are combinations of metal 
and pearl in tints like colored silver. 

The new material for brides’ dresses 1s 
repped satin—lustrous satin, woven with 
flat cords or reps froin sel vedge to selvedge. 
It calls to mind Radzimir and cotele, or rib- 
| bed satin, but is known as “Ottoman 
reps.”’ 








| crumbs, salt, pepper, mace, 


Ivory-white in color, alike on both sides | 


both as regards the reps, and the lustre,it 1s 
a handsome material ; but creain satin still 


and sometimes with those remarkable bro- 
cades, which have large detached 
ete., on velvet of the thickest pile. 
The flower trimming is not: now limited 
to orange blossoms, but the French fashion 
is obtaining of wearing white lilac, clema- 
tis, spirea, and white roses as well. 
Lace flowers are a novelty in Paris 
brides; every petal of roses or lilac 1s made 
of modern, inexpensive Mechiin, mounted 


exquisitely shaded and veined with gold. 
Flower fans are now carried in preference 
to bouquets. 

In bridesmaids’ attire there is a decided 
change, in tact there are some fashionable 
weddings where the usual bevy of maidens, 
ranging from two totwelve in number, are 
left out altogether. 

An innovation in 
18 that of dressing them in 
colors instead of all alike. 

There are counparatively few who can fol- 
low their fancies In regard to dress without 
giving some thought to the cost; but to the 
ordinary lady, time given to this subject is 
by no ineans thrown away. 

In the first place, to make up one’s mind 
what is needed for each, and what means 
are at hand forthe purpose of providing the 
‘same, probably isthe best starting point, 
and will undoubtedly sugyest itself. 

Next the pattern should receive attention 





bridesinaids’ costumes 


size and figure. 

Another thing to be thought of as regards 
a pattern is, whether it will look well in the 
material to be selected. 

Many pretty designs are suitable for silks, 

| SALIDS, and the like, which are not quite 
| adapted to the soft woolen goods which cling 
| closer to the form. 
In materials for this scoason we have great 
| Variety to choose from. Embroidery on the 
| inaterial, and garniture of velvet to match 
the jatter being of a medium pile. 


| jot, embroidered with soutachbe, a narrow 
braid,which, instead of being used as form- 
erly, is set on edge: black Is to be seen on 
| all dark colors, but the lighter new shades, 
have little or no contrast. 

Applique, in arabesques of cloth, velvet, 
or plush, edged by soutache, sewed on fiat, 

is another pretty design, and for a young 


10F | hard enough to hold together, and the e 


four different | 


obtains sometimes with pearl-beaded tulle, | 


flowers, | 


on natural flexible stems,with velvet leaves | 


| for an hour in cold water, and then wash 


ly. With a very sharp knife,shave 
off cleanly. the hardened surface trom the 
face and butt of the ham. 

Put it over the fire in cold water, and let 
it come to a moderate boil,and keep it 
steadily at this point, allowing it to cook 
twenty minutes for every pound of meat. 
A ham ss twelve pounds will need 
to boil for four hours. his time should 


never be cut short. Most cooks serve boiled 


ham underdone. 
If the bam isto be sent to the table 
hot, remove the skin, which will readil 


the fat side up, upon which dredge black 
pepper, in spots. Stick in also whole cloves 
and bits of cinnamon. 

If, however, the hain is to be served cold, 


_ allow the joint to remain in the pot after it 


is removed from the tire tor several — 
until the water in which it has been cook 
is cold. Then dish as before suggested. 


Apple Preserves.—Take some pleasant 


_ sour apples, remove the core from the ot- 


tom, and leave in the stem atthe top. Make 
syrup of white sugar and water to cover 
them half way up. Bake or boil till they 
are just done through, and serve up whole 
with sugar and cream. 

Scatloped Oysters.—Take medium oysters; 
wash and strain in a colander; butteradisb, 
putin a layer of oysters, sprinkle over 
some bread crumbs, a very little salt,a little 
pepper,a little mace or nutineg, a few sinall 
pieces of butter. 

Then add another layer of oysters, bread 
and = small 
pieces of butter; stir well together with 
two spoons so as to have the seasoning well 
nixed, then smooth down and add two or 
three tablespoonfuls sherry wine; set on a 
piece of tin in an oven, bake half an hour, 
then cover over with a tin and bake fifteen 
ininutes. 

To Make Omelettes.—To make an oOme- 
iette, beat the yolks slightly—twelve beats 
is said to be the magic number—then add 
the milk, the salt, pepper, and flour, if any 
is used, and lastly the whites beaten to a 
stiff froth. 

Have the skillet as hot as it can be with- 
out seorching the butter; put in a table- 
spoonful of butter, and pour on the ome- 
lette, which should at once begin to bubble 
and rise in flakes. 

Slip under ita thin, broad-bladed knite, 
and every now and then raise it ~* to a 
vent burning. As soon as the under side is 


begin to “set,’’ fold over, shake the skillet 
80 as to entirely free the omelette, carefully 
slide it on a hot platter, and serve at once. 
It should be cooked in from three to five 
mninutes, 

Cheese Omelette.—Take three tablespoon- 
fuls of milk and a pinch of salt for each ogg: 
beat the eggs lightly for three minutes ; 
pour into a pan in which a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut has just been melted ; 
when nearly cooked sprinkle over it grated 
cheese (old cheese is best); fold over and 
serve soon. 

WE MUST EAT TO 
iinpossible to compute the extent to which 
the character and health of the huinan fam- 


| ily is molded by what we eat. 


Every woman who expects to be the cen- 
tre around which a contented family revol- 
ves, must see to itthat they have a good 
living. 


I do not mean that she shall keep them | your ccolness, he will probably soon cease to think of 


filled with turbot and bisque, and pamper | 


their appetites with highly seasoned and 
laboriously prepared dishes; but she must 


lenty of it, and Lave it set before the fam- 


| ily in a neat and appetizing way; for even 


being caretul to take into consideration the | 


a really good dish loses its relish if thrown 
es the table among other things in a hig- 
é edly-piggledy way. 

ive well. 

Among all the abundant gifts which an 
all-wise Father has bestowed u 
an abuse of his wise laws and his provision 
for our wants,if we do not supply ourselves 
with good reiishable food. St. Paul's coim- 
mand to the disorderly busybodies that 
worked not at all, that if any one would not 
work neither should he eat,might be truth- 
fully reversed, for those who do not eat, 
neither can they work. Itis a great muis- 
take in those employing help to think they 


| can save —— by stinting the table. No 
Oo 


| nen can endure 


A special fancy in woolen 1s cloth or chev- | 


| of good food as of 


on insufficient fare, and very few will try. 
They will soon depart in search of a place 
where the fat of the land can be converted 
to their own ribs. The laborer is as worthy 
his hire,and he who 
withholds it will not prosper. I have known 
those who were too miserly to supply their 


, own tables withan abundance of substantial 


things, and in every case the tamily bas 


_ been a sickly one, andthe amount of the 
_ doctor bills wouid pay ten times over forall 


lady fond of fancy work will furnish useful | 


_ amusement. 

Ottoman valors and Empress cloth are 
again revived. Black alpaca, with a softer 
tinish, and its old lustre, are also in favor ; 
while cashmere and chuddah clothsarestil! 
desirable. 

In fancy goods, we find some of such 
startling contrasts that we feel tempted to 
turn aside while they pass, and yet as they 
are never used for the whole costume, one 

becomes their rich 


soon accustomed to 


ovuloOrTrs, 





Fireside Chat. 
RECEIPTS. 


that was saved by stinting the appetite of 
wholesome things. 

One notonly wants good 
plenty of them. A working man or woman 





Correspondence. 


Jonson, (Pensacola, Fla.)—Each player. 


HaMLBT, (Emporium, Pa.)—B pouring 
hot lead in his ear. , af 

MYRTLE, (Millville, N. J.)—A female 
seldom grows much after nineteen or twenty years of 
age. 


M. West, (Shippensburg, Pa.)—You are 
Ls nth aay — Po an engagement or for mar. 
riage: in . if your lover has 
se er has proposed, accept him, 


Q. M. Y., (Richmond, Va,)—In former 
times « ‘‘duffer*’ was one who offered inferior goods 
to the unwary under the pretence that they were 
smuggled. 

Rosa, (Washington, D. C.)—No; the re. 
quest should come from the gentleman in the case you 
mention. There would be no impropriety in asking a 
friend to do so. 


HARVEY, (Racine, Wis.)—The meaning 
ofthe names are as follows: James, a supplanter - 
William, resviute; Henry, the chief of the house: 
Thomas, a twin: and John, the gracious gift of God. 

Henry K., (Baltimore, Md.)—You are 
not too young to keep company with a young lady, 
but as vou are only now thinking of your future 
means of obtaining « livelihood, it would be some 
years before you would find yourseifin a position to 
support a wife. 

Dora, (Trenton, N. J.)—To whiten the 
finger nails, brush them over with lemon juice, ‘and 
wash them afterwards with clear cold water. Ucca. 
sional washing with a smali quantity of soap and 
water is a good thing for promoting the naturaj 
growth of the hair, 


M. W., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—You are not 
too young either for an engagement or fora marriage: 
in fact, if your lover has proposed, accept him, with 
the consent of your parents. The six years difference 
between your ages is an advantage to yourseif. He 
is more likely to be of domestic habits, and to care 
for his home. 


D. D., (San Francisco, Cal.)—You will 
find the particulars you require in ‘Robertson's 
History of America.*' The emigration you speak ot 
took place more than a century earlier than the 
date you give. The novelist, Cooper, wrote avery 
excellent story, called ‘*The Borderers,'’ the events 
of which are laid during that period. 


Mac, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The battle of 
Bannockburn was tought on the twenty-fifth of 
June, 1314, between the Scots, under Robert 
Bruce, and the English, under the young king, Ed- 
ward, the Second, The English crossed a rivulet iu 
the attack, but Bruce, having dug pits, which he had 
covered, they fell into them, and were thrown into 
confusion, he rout was complete, and fifty thousand 
English were killed or taken prisoners. 


J. H1., (Boston, Mass.)—No, certainly not. 
When a genticman engages himself to a lady, be is 
bound asan honest man to carry out the terms of 
that engagement: unless, indeed, he afterwards dis- 
covers that she has deceived him, An engagement to 
marry, tike every other contract, supposes good Zaith 
on both sides; hence tf it turns out that one party has 
not acted in this manner, and this is discovered in 





| time, the engagementis void, Butthe pretext which 
| you put forth—not corresponding for three months— 


is noexcuse at all for breaking off the engagement, 


| particuiariy as the person who wishes to break It off is 
LivE.—It would be | ” 


the offending party. 


MauD, (Waynesburg, Pa.)—-You have 
acted foolishly in affecting an indifference where you 
leltareal affection. You have offended the suscepti- 
bility of your lover, and caused him to leave the city, 
so that he might forget you. In such a case ‘‘absence 
does not make the heart grow fonder,*’ but the re- 
verse; for with new scenes, and the remembrance of 


you. There is a wide difference between showing the 


| fullextent of your affection, and a decided prefer- 
: a | ence for the company of one young man over that of 
insist on healt! {ul food, well prepared and | 


It 1s an error not to | 


n us, it is | 





ng continued hard labor | 


another. In the one case love cheaply won is not al: 
ways prized as it should be ; in the other, hope is kept 
alive--and the lover's presence likewise. 

B. W., (New York, N. Y.)—You pro- 
pound this question : **She (your sweetheart, we pre- 
sume) claimed that it was notlady-like to let a gentle- 
man put hisarms around or embrace her n any way 
uniess they were engaged to be married.{ I claim that 
it was right, providing he was a true gentleman. 
Now please tell us which was right. If I was wrong 
I will give up.** We are inclined to agree with the 
young lady. Her instincts of delicacy and propriety 
are better guides in such watters, for a lady, than 
your reasoning would be. Whatever the name 60- 
ciety gives them, in certain respects *‘gentiemen™’ 
differ little from men. We hope you will keep your 
agreement and ‘‘give up,*’ now that the decision is 
against you. 

UNACQUAINTED. (Macon,Ga.)— We have 
known instances of men falling in love with a young 
lady after accidentally having seen her photo- 
graph. This kind of love differs little, indeed, from 
that other sort, which undoubtediy does exist, namely, 


| falling in love at first sight. The photograph is a like- 


ness, nay, most often a flattering likeness, of the per- 
son represented, and supposing it to be that of a pretty 
young lady, we can see nothing impossible in the 


| idea of a man falling in love with the original; for you 


| great qualities of mind and temper. 


must know that a pretty face and a fine figure ina 
lady more often win the admiration and worship of 
young men, than intellectual superiority and other 
For ourselves, 


| however, we prefer the old-fashioned way of falling 
, in love, to wit, through coming in contact, and ex- 


things, but | 


cannot satisfy nature’s craving with a drib- | 


let of meat and afinger’s width of pie, as _ is caused by the sonorous nature of the air. 


could a person of leisure or of sedentary | 


habits. ‘Stop while you are hungry’’ may 
do to preach to idle gluttons, but it will find 
no place in the understanding of a hard 
worker; he knows he feels the best when 


be is full, and can bear his burdens better | 
| reason is obvious; the loose gunpowder exerts but * 


till the next meal. 

A person's food has need to be varied. 
Mackerel for breakfast and bacon for dinner 
will soon pall the appetite. There is no life 
people could lead that would be as healthful 
as the farmers, if they would let the hog 
rest,and air their bedrooms. Why they ever 
fell int»the habit ofa perpetual pork diet is 


O BOIL A HAM.—Brush the ham thor- | hard to understand,and why they who work 


| | ougbly with a dry 


brush, removin 
every particle of dust or mold. Soak | 


so constantly im the open air are so afraid to 
sleep with a window open,isaisoa mystery. 


changing opinions and glances, with the liying ob- 
ject. 

FREDERICK, (St. Louis, Mo.)—AL] sound 
If you 
swish a stick about you very violently without 
striking any object, you will heara rushing noise. !f 
you strike a table with it smartly you get a sharp r¢- 
port. If you explode loose gunpowder, it gogs off with 
a whizz, but if you confine the same quantity in * 
musket or a cannon it gives adeatening report. The 


small amount of influence in a great body of air, but I! 
confined in a small vessel, its powers are wonderfully 
increased, and it has a proportionate effect on the son- 
orous properties of the air. Itis much the same with 
electricity or lightning. Many nights in the summe! 


it may lighten for an hour without a single report be- 
ing heard. In storms its action is more concentrated, 
and in proportion to its violence, the sound of thun- 
der is more or less intense. The rolling noise is part! 
due to the echo, which hills and even high building® 
will often produce. 








